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Volume XXIV SATURDAY, 
RECENT SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISIONS ON TEACHER 
CONTRACTS 
From April 1, 1925, to about January 1, 
1926. fourteen eases? dealing with teacher 
the 
higher appellate courts of 


contracts have reached supreme or 


this country. 
These courts, it is said, review one case out 
of every 150 cases in the lower courts. In 
Ramsey County, the district 
clerk’s office states that there are about six 
about 


Minnesota, 


hundred civil eases a month, and 
seven thousand two hundred civil cases a 
year tried in Ramsey County. Of this 
number, about twenty-five or thirty cases 
are appealed to the state supreme court. 
This means that about one case in every two 
hundred and forty cases is appealed to the 
state supreme court from the lower court de- 
Though the Ramsey district court’s 


¢e1sion. 


1 Martin v Common School District No. 3, Ram 
, (Minn.), 204 N. W. 320; Je. 12, ’25. 
Inderwood v Sabinal Independent School District 
, 275 S. W. 267; Jl. 2, ’25. Consolidated 
District of Glidden wv Griffen 
N. W. 86; 


128 8. E 


County 
Texas 
wenook (‘lowa), 206 
Riley (Georgia), 
Manton Joint 
Shasta 


Dee. 15, ’25. Orr ¢ 
Je., "25. 
District in Tehama 
238 P. 742; Jl. 2, ’25. School District No. 
0, in Weld County v Youberg (Colo.), 235 P. 351; 
. 6, °25. Levich v Board of Education of City 
New York (New York), 209 N. Y. S. 271; 
9, "25. Means v Vernon (Okla.), 235 P. 163; 
| 25. Schultz v Consolidated Independent 
School District (Ia.), 204 N. W. 281; Je. 25, ’25. 
Marrs » Mathews, 270 S. W. 586 (Texas) 
Civ. Appeals); Mar. 19, ’25. Consolidated School 
District No. 2, Cleveland County v Crowder (Okla.), 
238 P. 405; My. 5, ’25. Fitzpatrick v N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Retirement Board (New York), 210 
Y. 8. 419; My. 6, '25. Rockwell v Board of 
ueation of City of Elmira (New York), 210 
Y. 8. 582; Nov. 20, '25. State v Blied (Wiscon 
sin), 206 N. W. 213; Dee. 8, ’25 


~J. 


669 ; Alexander 1 


School and Counties 


(Cal.), 


(Texas 


N. 
Ed 
N 


Aveoust 7, 


1926 Numb 4 


DUD 


office believes it best to Say 


one Case 
every two hundred cases in the state is ; 
pealed to the state supreme court, for 
purposes of this article the ratio is set as 


one case in every one hundred and fifty 


civil cases, so that the estimates made will 
be conservative. If this is true, and if th 


proportion applies to teacher contracts, 


the 
thousand one hundred such eases have been 


during nine months mentioned, two 
tried by the courts of the United States 
These cases do not inelude all the other civil 
cases dealing with schools and school dis 
tricts. (Twenty two such cases were de 
cided in the supreme courts of our country 
during December, 1925. This means that 
there were some three thousand three hun 


dred decided 


on the subject of 


during this month 
a 


Liss 


lawsuits 
schools and school 
tricts, if the correct premise is one Case out 
ot eve ry one hundred and fifty is carried to 
court This would mak 


4] 
ne 


supreme 


39,600 such cases a year Teacher-train 
ing institutions should note this condition 
and give the proposition of offering a cours« 
in educational law due consideration 

The Minnesota 


ease ot District 


decisions of the recent 
Martin v 
the 


Sabinal, without 


Common School 


and of Texas case of Underwood 


a review of the sense for 


f +} 


the decisions and an understanding of the 
reasons for them being established law in 
the 
unsound. 


In the Minnesota case the plaintiff re 


United States seem unreasonable and 


ceived a contract, statutorially valid in 


every outward respect, as to wording, form 
and proper signatures, electing him to the 
position of teacher. Before the time of en 
tering upon the performance of his part of 


2 Martin v School District, Supra 1 
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the contract arrived, he was notified by the 
board of education that the contract he 
held was void, since one of its members had 
not been notified of the meeting at which 
the plaintiff was supposedly elected. The 
plaintiff then appealed to the district, and 
the people ratified his contract at a special 
election. The board of education refused 
to accept the public ratification, and he ap- 
pealed to the courts. They held: that the 
statute* expressly requires the convening 
of the board of education for the transaec- 
tion of business ;° that two members of the 
board can not lawfully employ a teacher 
without notifying the third member of the 
board of a meeting called for the purpose 
of an election of teachers;® and that the 
voters of the district can not ratify an 
executory contract,’ since the board of edu- 
cation is the only party or parties statu- 
torially authorized to ratify such a con- 
tract.® 

In the Texas case, the court held that no 
recovery was allowable, since the plaintiff 
did not affirmatively state that when the 
suit was instituted there were funds in the 
hands of the trustees sufficient to pay off 
and discharge the claim,® and that the alle- 
gations that the trustees had funds at the 
time the contract was made and during the 
contract-term was not sufficient.*° The 
plaintiff must also make a demand on the 


3 Supra 2. 

4 Minn. Gen. Statutes 1923, Section 2814. 

5 Supra 4. 

6 Supra 2; Hazed wv Lerch, 44 Mich. 626, 11 N. 
W. 413; Ryan v. Humphres, 150 Pac. 1106 (Okla.) ; 
Aiken w School Dist., etc., 27 Kan. 129; School 
Directors, ete., v Jennings, 10 Ill. App. 643; 
Townshend w Trustees, etc., 41 N. J. L. 312; Den- 
nison vw Padden, 89 Pa. St. 395; Castro v Board, 
etc., 38 W. Va. 707, 18 S. E. 923; but see: Russell 
v State, 13 Neb. 68, 12 N. W. 829; Montgomery v 
State, 35 Neb. 655, 53 N. W. 568. 


7 Supra 4. 

8 Minnesota General Statutes 1923, Section 2903. 
® Underwood v Sabinal, etc., Supra 1. 

10 Supra 9. 
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board of trustees before he can sue for his 
salary." 

The Minnesota and Texas eases start); 
one not familiar with the law. How man, 
teacher-contracts held by teachers to-day 
are not enforcible? Is it of value to know 
whether a teacher-contract is valid or not? 
Would it be worth while to have a course 0} 
educational law taught in the teacher-trai; 
ing institutions of America? The Minne. 
sota ease raises such questions and many 
more. | 

December 15, 1925, the Iowa Suprem 
Court stated that want of notice to on 
member of the school district does not in- 
validate the action of the remaining mem- 
bers’? where the unnotified party was in a 
distant state and unable to be present. 

One board member was not notified of 
the board meeting to elect a superintendent 
of schools. The member not notified was 
in California at the time of the sending out 
of the notices, and no notice was sent him, 
nor was there any notice left at the usual 
place of residence of the absent member, as 
required by the statute, when persona 
notice is not given. Everything seems to 
indicate that the board of education in this 
ease intended either defiance of the elee- 
tors, or to forestall the action of their suc- 
cessors, when they elected the present 
superintendent for an additional two-year 
term. 

The court held that want of notice to one 
member of the school district does not in- 
validate the action of the remaining mem- 
bers. They also held that ‘‘whether the 
business transacted by the retiring board 
of directors was done in defiance of elec- 
tors, or to forestall actions of successors is 
not a question for the court where they 
had power to transact such business.’”* 

The Iowa case declares itself to be in 

11 Supra 9. 


12 Glidden v Griffen, Supra 1. 
13 Supra 12. 








ust 7, 1926] 


int with the Iowa case of Rafferty v 
frown Council, ete.,"* which takes particu- 
the fact that the 


member was outside of the state. 


note of unnotified 
‘‘When a member of the council removes 
‘om the state or is continuously absent 
rom the state and is shown to be beyond 

ich on the occasion and at the time of 
ill, it is not legally practicable to give him 
notice of the called meetings.’’ The meet- 
ng was not invalidated.*® 

It is clear from the wording of the Min- 
nesota court that they would not consider 

e Iowa case as authority, and it seems 
ilmost certain that the lowa court would 
follow the Minnesota case should the same 
conditions exist as existed in the Minnesota 
ase. The Iowa court adds a qualification 
to the Minnesota decision and says that 
notice to a person in a far distant state is 
not ‘‘legally practicable.’’ 

The Iowa court distinguishes statutes as 
statutes safeguarding the loss of substan- 
tial rights of the public,’’ and ‘‘statutes 
as to the steps 
at which there 


which are mere directions 
preparatory to an election, 
is an opportunity to accept or reject what 
the formalities present.’’ The directory 
statutes are to be ‘‘liberally construed.’’*® 

Five suggestions will be offered to meet 
the situation: 

1) Offer educational law, taught by the 
case law method, as a teacher preparation 
court teacher-training institu- 
An advanced course could be of- 
principals 


course in 
tions. 
fered and 
which would enlighten them as to the law 
dealing with their problems. Teachers 
should be taught their rights and liabilities 
“8s much as business school graduates are 
taught theirs. 
pensive litigation would be thus avoided, if 


superintendents 


Much embarrassing and ex- 


‘4 Rafferty v Town Council, 180 Ia. 1391, 1398, 
164 N. W. 199 and cases cited. Gale v Moscow, 15 
Ind. 332, 97 P. 828. 

15 Supra 14. 

® Supra 12. 
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teachers knew their powers and limitaticus; 
and the procedure to follow when in diffi 
should know that the 


culty. Teachers 


courts will enforce constitutional statutes 


regardless of the ‘‘status quo”’ of the par 
ties to a contract. 

a) The 
are in accord with the majority rule of the 
that: ‘*The 


stitutional statutes are mandatory regard 


Minnesota and Texas decisions 


country requirements Ot con 


ing contracts, and no recov ry 1s allowed 
where it is in violation of the statute,’? or 


where the statute is not followed di- 
rectly. ’”* 


The 


from the decisions of 


reasons for this rule, as gathered 


many courts, are as 


tollow Se 


(1) Limitations imposed by statut 
upheld.19 

(2) Any other holdings would provide start 

ling opportunities for the manipulation of 

contracts.*° 

Equity in applying relief must 


plish what the law does 

directly.2} 

Though the rule may seem harsh and 
just, the courts are to carry into effect the 
laws and not to justify their violation 


(5) The interest of public policy demands it 


154 Fed. 577, CCA503, 12 Ann. 
233, 12 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1053; Williams ¢ 
Ala. 725, 6 So. 702, 6 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 
Arkansas Stove Company v State, 


1001, 140 7 


17 Ware vw U. S., 
Cas. 
Evans, 87 
218 and note; 
94 Ark. 27, 125 S. W. 
L. BR. A. (N. 8.) 255, ete. 
105, page 
Super. Ct. 567 
Section 1207 School Code. 

18 Board of Education of Escabia v Watts (Ala. 
1923) 95 So. 489; Leland wv School District (1899 
77 Minn. 469, 80 N. W. 354; Hutchins v School 
District (1901) 128 Mich. 177, 87 N. W. 80; Lee 
vw York (1904) 163 Ind. 339, 71 N. E. 956. 

19 MeQuillin Municipal Sectior 


A. 8. R. 103, 27 
(See 24 R. C. L. $ 
Rieve, 


1920 Sec 


tion 699); Garland vw 


supporting Pa. St. 


4983, 


Corporations, 


oor 
aI 


Minnesota 


204 Minnesota Law Review 155; 7 


Law Review 332. 

21 Bartelson v Independent School District Num 
ber 5 (N. D.) 1919, 174 N. W. 76. 

227 Minn. Law Review 158. 


23 Supra 18. 
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(6) The statute is a limitation of judicial 
authority to afford a remedy, and not a 
rule of evidence.24 

(7) The doctrine of constructive notice.25 

(8) A person, no matter how innocent, who is 
a party, must fail if he attempts to im- 
pose on the board of education forbidden 
burdens.26 

(9) Persons must, at their peril, inquire into 
powers of boards of education when con- 
tracting with them.27 

(10) Violation of statutory prohibition acts are 
illegal without regard to the reason for 
the inhibition or immorality of the act, 
and without regard to the ignorance of 
the parties to the prohibiting statute.2§ 

(11) Estoppel is no defence where the statutory 
invalidity of a contract is involved.29 

(12) A recital of a statutory condition in a 
contract, which in fact did not exist, does 
not alter the contract from being a 
nullity.3° 

(13) He who deals with officers of a school 
board must take notice of the limits placed 
by law upon the powers of these agents of 


the taxpayers.31 


24 Williston on Contracts, Volume I, page 1016; 
Safe Deposit, ete., Co. v Diamond Coal, etc., Co., 
234 Pa. 100, 83 Atl. 54, 58. 

257 Minn. Law Review 336. 

26 Joint School District (1901), 112 Wis. 354, 
88 N. W. 310. 

27 Newberry v Fox, 37 Minn. 141, 33 N. W. 333, 
5 Am. St. R. 830; State ex rel City of St. Paul v 
Minn. T. Ry. Co., 80 Minn. 108, 83 N. W. 32, 50 
L. R. A. 656; Jewell Belting Company v Village 
of Bertha, 91 Minn. 9, 97 N. W. 424; Spitzer v 
Board of Trustees, 267 F. 261. 

28 Haggerty v St. Louis Ice, ete., Company, 143 
Mo. 238, 44 S. W. 1114, 65 A. S. R. 647, 40 L. R. 
A. 151; Cansler v Penland, a25 N. C. 578, 34 S. E. 
683, 48 L. R. A. 441; Note 12 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 
594. 

29 Supra 28. 

30 Supra 28; Newberry v Fox, Supra 27; Board 
of County Commissioners ¢ Nelson, 51 Minn. 79, 
52 N. W. 991, 38 Am. St. Rep. 492; Young v 
Board of Education, 54 Minn. 385, 55 N. W. 1112, 
40 Am. St. Rep. 340; Board of County Commis- 
sioners v Dickey, 86 Minn. 331, 90 N. W. 826. 

31 Supra 26. 
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(14) The doctrine of ultra vires’? primary and 
secondary applies.33 

(15) Theory that the contract never existed ip 
the first place.34 

(16) When several persons are authorized to 
perform a public service, or to do an act 
of public nature, as an organized body 
which requires deliberation, they should be 
convened as a body, that they may hav 
counsel and advice of every member.35 

(17) Only the enforcibility, and not the valid 
ity of the bargain depends on the satis 
faction of the statute, under the English 
law.36 

(18) It is better that individuals should suffer 
than that entire communities should be 
deprived of protection against the infrac 
tions of the law.37 

(19) Estoppel is no defence where the execu 
tory contract is invalid3s by statute, though 
if the recital in the contract were true, the 
contract would be valid. 


Other cases in point with the general 
rule of law are: 


An Indiana case, where the court held that 
statutory specified grounds for license revocation 
by a school superintendent will be enforced to pro 
tect a teacher against a revocation on grounds not 
included in the statute.3° 

A Georgia case, where, statutorially, the board 
of education is the only party authorized to hire 
teachers; the local board of education, and the 
county superintendent, notwithstanding.* 

An Oklahoma case, where the statutory requir 
ment was that all teachers must be approved by 


327 M. L. R. 336 cites Olson v Warroad Mer 
cantile Company. 

337 M. L. R. 332 cites City of Marshall v Kalhl- 
man (1922 Minn.), 190 N. W. 597, 600. Bell o 
Kirkland (1907), 102 Minn. 213, 219; 113 N. W. 
271, 13 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 793, 120 A. 8S. RB. 621. 

34 Supra 33. 

35 Barton v School District Number 2, 77 Ore- 
gon 30, 150 Pac. 251, Ann. Cas 191, 1917 A 252, 
Note L. R. A. 1915 F 1050. 

36 Williston on Contracts, Supra 24. 

87 Fountain v City of San Francisco (1905), 1 
Cal. App. Rep. 461, 82 Pac. 637. 

38 Martin v Common School District, Supra 1. 

3® Stone v Fritts, 169 Ind. 361, 82 N. E. 792, 14 
Ann. Cas 295, 15 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1147. 

40 Orr v Riley, Supra 1. 
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‘fore a valid contract 


case states that to discharge a teacher 
* education must pursue the statutory 


as to complaint, notice and hear 


Jersey case, where the court held that 
rially authorized bodies may review a All contracts 
except 


York case, where the court held that au ity is reasonably appar 


statute provides a method of financing to have been known by the 


ation of the board of education, no de The theory of ultra vire 

be set up against the teacher.45 vid in toto) woul 
b) For a teacher to really know that he moving Che setetes a2 Oey 
; ay" adding personal liability to every 
ids an enforcible contract, in states hav- of the tamed of elecition whe. 
¢ the same statutory provisions as Min- action or deed, causes 


bee! 


nesota, he needs the following instruments invalid contract, where hs 1is acts 
statutory in every ! » contract 
would be valid. The statut hould read 


A duly authorized contract containing all that action may be taken ags 


1? 


ll in one or separately: 


the statutory specifications signed by every vidual member or members 
member of the board of education, instead directly, without first bringit 
of just the officers required by statute. omainet the board as a body 
An affidavit from every member of the would be protected by requir 
board of education collectively or sep- of education member to fil 
arately, swearing that they were at meeting a surety company bond 
called for the purpose of electing teachers county treasurer) t 
and did or did not agree to the election of which 
the teachers. action 
An affidavit from each member of the 
board of education collectively or separately, tory requiremer 
swearing that each member received due courte? if carrie 
as required by statute, of the school eould 
meeting caller for the purpose of 
© teachers and that the teacher in 
question was elected at this meeting in due 
form, according to the letter of the statute. 
\ duly attested copy of the minutes of the 
eeting at which the teacher was elected to 
e that every step, if there are any 
rmal steps, was within the formal 
quirement of the 
Should there be an error in the 
cedure, the supposedly elected teacher does 
old a statutorily enforcible contract, and 
ot made correctly the first time, it Still another view could be take bi 
ld be made over until it is correct by courts (see 9 H. L. R. 255, 269: 7 M 
‘ollowing the exact statutory procedure. aan or —_— 
337). Courts are slow-moving bodies 
eans v Vernon, Supra 1. 
‘allace v School District, 50 Neb. 171, 69 N. 69 Harvard Law Review 255, 269; 7 Mu 
People v Hyde, 89 N. Y. 11. Law Review 337. 
4, Infra 108. 47 Supra 46. 
‘4 Draper v Public Instruction Commission, 66 48 Harvard Law Review, 
N. J. L. 54, 48 Atl. 556. 49 Supra 46 souvier 


* Rockwell » Board of City of Elmira, Supra 1. pel, page 437. 
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there is little hope for relief from this 
source. Regardless of this, the theory of 
estoppel will be advanced for cases where 
a contract is valid on its face, recites the 
statutory provisions, is signed by the 
proper statutory officers, is within the 
scope of the statutory authority, powers 
and purposes of the board and is accepted 
by the teacher, properly signed by him. 
All elements set out in Bouvier’s Diction- 
ary for estoppel apply here: 


(1) There was a concealment of material facts. 

(2) The representation was made with knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

(3) The teacher, the party to whom it was 
made, was ignorant of the truth of the 
matter. 

(4) The eontract was made with the intention 
that the teacher would act upon it. 

(5) The teacher was induced to act upon it, by 
signing it and by withdrawing from at- 
tempting to secure another position.5° 


The test should be as to whether an out- 
sider might reasonably be charged with 
actual notice of the violation of the statu- 
tory limitation;™ if not, the contract 
should be enforeible where a similar con- 
tract between individuals would be en- 
forcible. 

Pau. G. H. Jarvis 

Sr. Paun, MINNESOTA 

(To be concluded) 





THE PARENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR MORAL EDUCATION? 


Tue path of progress in moral education 
is marked with increasing frequency by 
signs which those who run may read. Here 
it is a code of morals—to be taught in the 
schools; there, an order of nobility to be 
recruited—through the schools; elsewhere 
a junior republic or a self-government as- 
sociation—operating in the schools. 


50 Supra 49. 

517 M. L. R. 336. 

1 Address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, Ind., July 2, 1925. 
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While these signals may display to the 
public on the cross streets the green light 
of safety, to thoughtful citizens traveling 
the main highway of general education 
they represent the red gleam of danger. In 
addition to the regular curriculum, to 
which have been added in recent years, 
among other subjects, health, civies and 
home economics taken from the former ros- 
ter of the home, we now are thrusting upon 
the school the training of the child’s char- 
acter; or rather, the school has been forced 
to assume this burden, since the average 
home seems to have avoided or ignored it. 

It is not that parents are worse than they 
used to be. Like the rising generation, 
they are much maligned. The explanation 
lies in the fact that the teaching profession 
has made tremendous forward strides in 
the past fifty years. The qualified instruc- 
tor of youth to-day is not only a peda- 
gogue; he is a physiologist, a psychologist 
and an administrator, while the parents 
have remained—just parents. 

But I am far from suggesting that the 
school should not teach morals. I believe 
that it should teach nothing without de- 
veloping the lesson in morality which will 
surely be involved, whether in history, 
geography, literature, civics, home eco- 
nomics—even art and music, for all these 
have their moral side, as have the daily ex- 
periences in those human _ relationships 
which, as the teacher is well aware, are be- 
coming so increasingly complex in these 
almost too progressive days. It is, how- 
ever, the right of the school that it should 
receive from the home a pupil who has al- 
ready been grounded not only in the laws 
of health but in those of obedience, hon- 
esty, thoroughness, promptness, courtesy 
and respect for the rights of others, and 
should therefore be required only to con- 
tinue his education along these lines, main- 
taining in its contacts with the pupil that 
high moral standard of the home which in 
six years of pre-school education has be- 
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come the habit of mind of the growing boy 

r girl. 

It is stated on good authority that the 
school has the opportunity to influence the 
hild during but one twentieth of his life 

p to the period of his graduation from 
igh school, while the home controls the 
balance of his time. Thus is placed upon 
the parents the responsibility for nineteen 
twentieths of his moral education by means 

nstruction, example and the production 
and maintenance of an environment in 
home and community which will provide 
for the development of the right kind of 
character. 

Parents have too long and too generally 
looked upon the raising of a family as a 
biological process rather than a moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Even with the successful production of a 
physically perfect ‘‘little animal’’ at school 
age, only the house has been built in which 
the man or woman is to dwell. It must be 
furnished with a mind made keen, alert, 
equally ready with the sound body to serve 
that higher, indwelling personality, whose 
nfluence for good or ill shall, like our own, 
reach down through generations yet un- 
born, to bear witness to the success or fail- 
ure of the father and mother who called 
it into the world. 

‘Acts make habits; habits make charac- 
ter.”’ Six years of the daily, hourly incul- 
eation of habits, and a character is formed, 
with those standards of truth, honor, jus- 
tice and service which have been set before 
it by precept and practice. Character— 
morality—ean not be taught by theory, 
any more than health or athletic proficiency 
ean be acquired and sustained by corre- 
spondence or by verbal direction alone. 
“If your path be crooked, you can not 
point out the straight and narrow way: 
the child holding your hand walks as you 
walk,”’ 

Two methods have been suggested and 
tried in the teaching of morals in the 
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schools: one, the devotion of certain peri- 
ods to instruction, as in mathematies, spell- 
ing or reading; the other, the drawing of 
its moral lesson from every subject, by in- 
ference rather than by direct approach. 
Both of these methods are dependent for 
results entirely upon the personality of the 
teacher, and for this reason if for no other, 
the school should never expect to meet with 
the success in character building which it 
attains in other and standardized 
Moreover, since morality or char- 


more 
courses. 
acter can be developed only by means of 
constant exercise, the school, though it may 
make here a valuable contribution to this 
phase of education, can not hope to achieve 
alone a satisfactory result. In moral edu- 
-and the two are more 


cation, as in health 
closely linked together than the general 
publie recognizes—observation and practice 


are alike essential. A child learns to be 
good by being good, and by seeing goodness 
in others, not by being told about good- 
ness. If opportunity for exercise in good 
habits is given during only one twentieth 
of his educational period, it is vain to look 
for a finished product at the end of his 
school career. 

In this department of education as per- 
haps in no other to the same degree is the 
cooperation of home and school so abso- 
lutely a sine qua non. If the home is giving 
the right kind of 
training,—and let us say with thankfulness 
that there are many so doing,—then the 
school has its definite task of supplement- 
ing that education by the teaching of group 


individual character 


morality: the general application of per- 
sonal integrity, justice and helpfulness to 
the civic relationships of the classroom, the 
athletic field and the other activities of 
school life. If, on the hand, the 
teacher finds that the parents have failed 
to recognize and assume their 
bility—and the child tells so 
then by the school must 


other 


responsl- 
jainly the 
story of the home- 
group morality be driven back into that 
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home, and as far as possible must the child 
be led to grasp its application to everyday 
conditions. Here by the development of 
cooperation between teacher and parent, 
the father and mother may be aroused to a 
sense of their shortcomings and may be led 
to offer regular and consistent opportunity 
for practice in good habits as well as a 
better example of them. 

Perhaps one explanation of so much 
shifting of moral education to the school 
program may be found in the fact that it is 
easier to live on the heights for six hours 
than for eighteen, especially when, as in 
the case of educators, a certain amount of 
group psychology lends its support as a 
general rule to the rédle of mentor as 
played by the teacher. Certain qualifica- 
tions are looked for by the pupils, and any 
successful magician will tell you that an 
audience is most easily made to think it 
sees that which it expects to see. A teacher 
is ex-officio expected to be just, calm, almost 
omniscient, and in matters of discipline,— 
supported by the dim shadow of the prin- 
cipal’s office in the background—omnipo- 
tent. The teacher is subject to righteous 
exasperation under provocations almost be- 
yond endurance, it is true, but a degree 
of support is always supplied by the 
non-exasperating, non-provoking majority, 
when the instructor has won the loyalty of 
the scholars, and a part of the solution of 
many a difficult situation comes from the 
habit formation in the group, which tends 
to maintain balance and restore order. 

In the home, on the contrary, this pow- 
erful auxiliary is lacking. There is an 
almost continuous close-up of every situa- 
tion, every act. It is diffieult to maintain 
equal poise, a judicial attitude of mind, in a 
varied group ranging from a possibly tem- 


peramental paterfamilias, whose working 
day begins at the breakfast table to cast 
its shadow before, in the tensing of nerves 
and muscles to meet the strain of the office 
or the mill, to the baby who has become 
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the insatiable explorer and who, cheerful]; 
aggressively companionable, is underfoot 
well-nigh from sunrise to sunset, while in 
between will be found perhaps a run-about. 
one or two grade-school youngsters and a 
high-school student. From early rising 
until the final bed time this ungraded 
class must be taught, not a prescribe 
amount of geography or mathematics by a 
given method in a given time, but to eat 
properly the suitable food which must be 
provided; to wear, with some regard to 
weather conditions rather than fashion, 
the clothes which have been made or pre- 
pared or altered for them; to lend a reason- 
able amount of not too destructive assist- 
ance in keeping an orderly and sanitary 
home. There will be supplementary 
courses in thrift, in home economics, in art 
and music, while in the hours not thus 
oceupied the average mother is by practice 
maintaining her own proficiency in cook- 
ing, sewing and possibly washing and iron- 
ing. The parent-teacher is called upon to 


create as well as to restore peace and that 
intangible something known as ‘‘atmos 
phere,’’ as well as clothes and meals; to 
serve as an auxiliary to the school in th 
hours devoted to home study, and through 
all, to carry on the teaching of that mora!- 
ity which must be the undertone of offic 
work and housework, of recreation and « 
leisure, if our boasted civilization is to sur- 
vive and to prosper. For the morality 
which is preached and not practiced is as 
sounding brass in the sensitive ears of the 
child. The character which wins and holds 
his respect is that which shows itself in sin- 
cerity, in unselfishness, in patient service. 
in all the ‘‘little, nameless, unremembered, 
acts of kindness and of love’’ which go t 
make up the sum total of a real home and 
which, carried over into the school, will be 
found to connect without a break with 
those qualities demanded for the produc- 
tion of good citizenship. 

To say that within the home should rest 
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entire task of moral training would be 

more just than to say that the whole 
burden of scholastic education should be 
there. But its place in character 
building is clearly defined, except under 
extraordinary conditions. It is funda- 
mental, and that of the school should be 
auxiliary to it. This is the ideal, though 
we are unfortunately far from attaining it. 
But recognition is a step in the right direc- 
tion. and through the inereased cooperation 
of these two powerful agents, we may hope 
to reach a satisfactory adjustment. 

This one point should be especially em- 
nhasized and driven home: moral education 
which is one-sided and not cooperative is 

t education; it is merely instruction. The 
nlv way to assure constant and consistent 
character training is to bring home and 
school together, to adopt a standard equally 

pplicable to both, and then by the pre- 

pt and example of parents and teachers, 
o bring about the proper apportionment 

‘our common responsibility. 

MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 

PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 


oF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


STONES AND SCHOOLS IN 
GREECE 


‘‘] HAVE never been on the Acropolis,’’ a 


naid-servant in Athens is said to have re- 
marked, ‘‘and I do not see why any one 
should take the trouble to climb up there 
those old stones.’’ And the tongue 
n which this very modern Athenian ex- 
pressed such indifference to the 
memorials of ‘‘The Glory that was Greece’’ 
is still very like to that used by Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle and Demosthenes! 
Perhaps, however, there is more than a 


+ 
0” see 


scornful 


grain of sense in an unwillingness to dwell 
on the past in a land that, to-day, faces 


+ L- 
ISAS 


and duties as urgent and heavy as 
those of any country in Europe. Hellas, in 
addition to caring for the monuments of 


her ancient civilization and culture. and 
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she is by no means remiss in such endeavor, 
strives also to place the torch of learning 
in the hands of the present generation to 
pass this flame of knowledge on to the 
children of the morrow. 

Mention of the Acropolis suggests mem 
ories of a room from which can be seen the 
columns of the 
against the southern skyline, and of a com- 
about thirty teachers gathered 
It is early in the morning, for 


Parthenon, projected 
pany of 
therein. 
only at this hour of the day can time be 
found for the lesson in English, which is 
taken as a voluntary course by these in- 
These 


teachers come from all parts of the main- 


structors in the elementary schools. 


land of Greece and from the islands of the 
Aegean. There is a bit of a thrill as one 
notes on the register of pupils the names 
of such places as Suarta, Corinth, Thebes, 
Delphi, Crete and Chios. 

The Greek government, in order to fur 
nish training in service to teachers, and by 
reason of the lack of normal schools, has 
made arrangements to bring to Athens, for 
a term of two years’ special courses in the 
university, a number of the most promising 
and women in elementary 


young men 


school positions. General, as well as peda- 
gogical, subjects are included in the pro 
Those of the class that 


are successful in meeting the requirements 


gram of training. 


are given appointments as district superin- 
tendents so that they may in turn super- 
vise the work of local teachers and train 
them in methods. 

Several conferences with these young 
people showed them to be keen, alert and 
devoted to their calling. 


cially eager to hear of American schools 


They were espe- 


and, in order to gain information beyond 
that given in the lectures, appointed a com 
mittee to the the 
United States and to ply him with ques 


interview visitor from 


tions. In due time the results of these con- 
ferences and quizzes appeared in the form 
an edueational 


of a series of articles in 
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journal issued under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ National Association. One of tie 
members of the class was a young woman 
from an island in the Dodecanese, now 
under Italian rule, so that in her case she 
must forege her salary and pay her own 
expenses, a price willingly met. 

Another proof of devotion to the cause 
of popular education, in this home of the 
muses in the early days of European civ- 
ilization, is found in a Pedagogical Semi- 
nary (Didaskaleion) fortunate to possess a 
fine building, not far away from the Ameri- 
ean and British Schools of Archeology and 
from the library, recently erected to house 
a remarkable collection of books on Greek 
It is said that, as the govern- 
ment was not able to provide adequate 
funds for the maintenance of this seminary, 
the teachers have, in some instances, served 
without The director is 
enthusiastic in promoting modern methods 


antiquities. 


compensation. 
of teaching. One member of the staff is a 
Greek, who was for a time a student in 
Teachers College, of New York City. A 
model primary school is connected with the 
seminary. The spacious grounds are used 
for many kinds of practical activities and 
projects. From time to time the students 
meet in council, as a body, with the diree- 
tor to decide on matters of school manage- 
ment and on the projects to be taken up in 
the course. So here not far from the old 
Agora, the place of assembly of the ancient 
Athenians, the principle of self-government 
and of public discussion is in effect in the 
eause of education for the youth of new 
Greece. 

For the Greece of to-day faces the future. 
Athens has in the past few years grown 
greatly in population and enterprise. New 
settlements are seen stretching out in every 
direction—on the slopes of Hymettus, on 
the foothills of Pentelicon, towards Cephis- 
the shores of the bay at 


sia, along 


Phaleron—New and Old—and at Piraeus. 
Salonica, swept by fire in 1917, is being re- 
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built on modern lines. Athens is said + 


number 750,000 people and Saloniea, a ha! 
million. Greece, as a whole, has added to 
her 5,000,000 population of 1922 a million 
and a half of refugees from Anatolia, Con 
stantinople, Eastern Thrace and the parts 
about the Black Sea. One feels everywher 
throbbing evidences of new vigor and enter 
prise. 

Yet, this great influx of people has 
placed a heavy burden on the educationa] 
authorities. Many of the 
children, and of these a large proportio: 
are orphans. Schools for this task must by 
extemporized. Let us see how this urgent 
need is being met. 

The northeast suburb of Salonica is 
settlement of temporary shacks, dugouts 
wooden huts and houses of brick or ston 


refugees ar 


in which there are thirty thousand peop) 


Children swarm everywhere, Armenian 
well as Greek. Yonder are several sheds 
much like shelters for cattle. One 
stoop to enter, so low is the doorway. It 
takes a little time for the eyes to adapt 
themselves to the change from the brilliant 
sunshine to the twilight dimness of the ir 
terior. 
groups of children, squatted on the earthen 
floor. Many are barefoot, though it is mid 
winter, but fortunately the Greek winter is 
not like that of New England. Each group 
is in charge of a teacher, for we are in an 
elementary school of the refugee settlement 
of Toomba, as the place is called from a 
great sepulechral mound, about which it is 
clustered. 

These children are reading stories from 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Perhaps some of 
the pupils are descended from those Argo- 
nauts, who, according to legend, sailed with 
Jason in search of the Golden Fleece and 
so began that colonizing of the shores of 
the Euxine sea and the planting of Greek 
cities, which persisted through the centuries 
until the wholesale interchange of Greek 
and Turk in accordance with the Treaty of 


must 


Then we are aware of some six 
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These youngsters are amused at 
queer the 
ees their language and are equally 


sannhe. 
way in which visitor pro- 
lighted when common ground is found in 
jition and multiplication. The 


- numbers are very like in both ancient 


words 


modern Greek. The zeal and interest 


wn in studies recalls the comment of an 


oo 
gvlisn 


me thirty years ago: ‘‘They are bright 


visitor to a Greek village school 


diligent ; they are respectful and obe- 
ent; they learn with great ease.’”’ 
Under the guidance of two pupils, we are 
ken to a new school building, still fresh 
paint, and into which the furniture is 
t being moved. Before long the children 
to be transferred from the dugouts they 
vy occupy to this fine school home that 
sts the determination of the Greek peo- 
that learning shall not perish from the 
nd 
\ccording to figures presented at the 
nburgh Conference of the World Fed- 
Associations in 


tion of Edueational 


1995 


there were in Greece at that time a 


f about eight thousand communal 


schools—elementary—for boys and _ girls 
rom six to ten years of age, with an enrol- 
ment of 342,472 boys and 227,185 girls. 
When to these figures are added the 11,156 

ildren attending A. B. C. 

total of 581,513 pupils with 6,930 men 
and 3,689 women teachers. While definite 


data are lacking as to the number of chil- 


schools we have 


dren, from six to ten years of age, in Greece 
it present, it may be safely concluded that 
not all are as yet provided with proper 
There are many still in orphan- 
iges, and so, taught under private auspices. 
With the heavy tasks imposed upon it by 

e abnormal conditions resulting from in- 


schooling. 


ternal troubles, the almost continuous state 
from 1912 till 1922, and most of all 
trom the burden of caring for nearly one 


| War, 


and a half million refugees, the Greek gov- 
ernment deserves large eredit for what it 


has accomplished in the field of 
education. 

The Greek people are very critical of 
their school system and are seeking to im 
prove their program and methods of in 
struction as well as to provide better build 
ings and equipment throughout the coun 
try. One item alone is indicative of the 
size of this undertaking, namely, that some 
six hundred elementary schools have re 
It is 


fair to assume that buildings had to be pro- 


cently been established in Thrace. 


vided for most, if not all, of these schools 

A definite campaign is under way to com 
bat adult illiteracy, one of the results of 
the long period of warfare which interfered 
with the development of education. Here 
the generosity of private individuals, shown 
in many ways that are highly creditable to 
the Greek people, is doing much to supple- 
ment the efforts of the publie authorities 
For example, under the auspices of a liter 
Athens, 


enrolment of 


ary society—Parnassus—in even 


ing classes with an fifteen 
hundred children, many of whom are liter 
ally from the streets, are maintained. It 
is said that this school was established by 
a Greek merchant, who gained his eduea- 
tion in such a fashion and who devoted his 
wealth to providing like facilities for other 
a vivid sketch of this Par 
the ‘‘A Man of 


Athens,’” by Madame Dragoumis. 


boys. There is 


nassus school in novel, 

Secondary education is furnished by 480 
Hellenie schools, 107 gymnasia, eleven ly 
ceums, twenty-six training colleges and 
twenty-six other institutions with an enrol- 
ment of 85,942 students. In this grade of 
instruction much dependence is placed on 
private schools. Many of the secondary 
schools, which, previous to the Treaty of 
Lausanne, flourished in Asia Minor, have 
Greek Among 


these are some fine institutions established 


been transferred to soil 


by American missionary organizations, 


which are prospering in these new and con 
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genial surroundings. <A cordial spirit of 
hospitality is shown to these enterprises by 
the Greek government and communities. 
The record of Greece in the fostering of 
higher institutions of learning shows that 
the love of culture abides in this land of 
the academy and the lyceum. Magnificent 
buildings in the center of Athens, largely 
the gift of patriotic Greeks, are occupied 
by the National University. A year ago 
the enrolment was 8,789 students in the 
various faculties. Another university is 
soon to be established in Salonica to pro- 
vide for the territory in Thrace and Mace- 
donia that has been added to Greece in re- 
cent Technical fur- 
nished in the Polytechnie School, the build- 
ings for which were given by two Greeks 


years. instruction is 


of Epirus. According to the latest statis- 
ties available, this institution had a faculty 
of thirty and a student body of about four 
hundred. 


tries, is endeavoring to check the tendency 


Greece, like so many other coun- 


of young people to seek the learned profes- 
sions, as law and medicine, and to induce 
a larger enrolment in trade and engineer- 
ing courses. The need of the day is for 
trained technicians and for skilled work- 
men to direct and perform constructive 
enterprises to develop the natural resources 
of Greece. 

Theological training is the 
Rhizaris Seminary of Athens, named from 
two brothers, natives of Epirus, who left all 
their wealth as a foundation for this school. 
There are three other colleges of theology 
with twenty-five teachers and 127 pupils. 

In spite of disturbed conditions and the 
many demands on the financial resources of 
the country, education is somehow keeping 
pace with the progress of the land in com- 
merece and business. Even the transfer of 
the million or more energetic Greeks from 
Asia Minor to the homeland of the race is 
apparently destined to work for good in the 
Athens and Salonica are becoming 


given in 


end. 


great centers of trade and influence in the 
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Eastern Mediterranean. Wonderfyl 
was the culture and glory of the Greece o; 
Pericles and Phidias, education to-day jn 
this land is now not for the favored fey 
but for all. 
WILLIAM ORR 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN TURKEY 
A REFORMATION of the Turkish language, ay 
pointment of a bureau of educational specialists 
and small increases in the salaries of teachers 
are features of a bill recently passed by th 
Grand National Assembly of Turkey. A re 
port on the bill has been made to the U. § 
Bureau of Education by Rear Admiral Brist 
United States high commissioner at Constanti 
nople, of which a summary was given last wee! 

in the United States Daily. 
The scope of the Turkish Ministry of Edu 
cation is greatly increased by the new measure 
Article one provides for the establishment of 
definite orthographie rules and consideration o! 
the proposed Latinizing of Turkish characters 
Under article two there is to be a Bureau of 
Genera! Education, composed of specialists w! 
will guide the Ministry of Education in methods 
of training in the schools. The hope is ex 
pressed that the work of this bureau of experts 
will prevent the educational system of Turkey 
from being influenced by ministerial changes 
By articles 5, 7 and 24, the present Turkish 
schools are classified, and provisions are made 
for a uniform plan of construction for official 
school buildings, museums and libraries. 
Articles 20 and 21 provide for the creation 
of chiefs of publie instruction and educational 
zones by which local needs are to be met. 
The new law makes slight increases in the 
salaries of teachers and provides for increases 
in pay at fixed intervals. 


EDUCATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

THE report of the Ministry of Education for 
Northern Ireland for the year 1925~26, recently 
issued, showed a remarkable advance in the 
average attendance at the public elementary 
The percentage for the whole ol 
This was an in- 


schools. 
Northern Ireland was 84.6. 
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attendance for 


tourteen 


{ six per eent. over the 


from three to 


1 ? = 
ot ¢ hildren 


is below the general att ndance 


f England and Scotland, which is 89 


nt.. the 1925-26 figures are significant be 
t vears Ireland was “notoriously 


? pas 


average attendance.” The explanation 


e inerease, as given by the London Times 
wational Supplement, is tied up with the 
tional legislation of 1923 which so gener 


The 


rt of the ministry attributes the improve 


stimulated local interest in schools. 
also to the zeal and efficiency with which 
tion committees, local sub-committees and 
attendance officers have carried out their 
ministrative work. 
Northern Ireland the state expenditure on 
now amounts annually to more than 


The total 


expenditure on edueation is £1,800,000 a 


seventh of the state’s revenues. 


ear, of which £1,400,000 is paid for salaries 


teachers. 
Under the Act of 1923 the edu- 


n committees of the county boroughs, in 


Education 


mon with the education authorities in the 
inties, have assumed additional responsibill- 
as to the employment of children and young 

There has been an advance in pro- 
the health 
ol children, every local authority having 


for and well-being of the 


ken some steps at least toward organized 


medical service in their area. The min- 


try declares that the highest importance is 


ect 


i 


ttached to the systematic examination and re- 


rding of the physical condition of children 
the schools “when the development of the in- 
is largely dependent upon simultaneous 
dily development.” 
It is reported also that several local authori 
giving on a definite rate 
sis to Queen’s University. “This fact shows 
e real drift of things,” is the editorial com- 
of the Times Educational Supplement. 


Ss are grant aid 


The university is to be the goal of the best 


ls as part of a highly articulated educa- 
| system. Southern Ireland will be watch- 
¢ these remarkable developments, while En- 
nd and Seotland should not be above taking 


esson from such enthusiasm.” 
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REVISED REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THE 


Tue British Board of Education 


followed up its revised code 


ls with its prom 


lations for sec« ndary schools 
Wales. 
In 


that the secondary 


its general requirements 
school “must 
pupils who intend to remain fi 
years and up to the age of 16 
ide a progressive course of ge 
amount suited t 
12 to 17.” 


specific requirement 


of a kind and 


at least from 


Certain 
follows: 
The number 


time must not, without 


board, exceed 30, and must never exceed 35 


Adequate provision must 


struction in the English language and literature, at 


least one language other than English, geography, 
mathematics, s drawing, singing, 


history, lence, 


manual instruction for boys, domestic 
and for organized 


be 


subjects for 
games. 


girls, physical exercises, 


The teaching staff of a school 


ist suitable 
and sufficient in number and qualifications f 
viding adequate instruction in each subject 
curriculum. 

be 
in conformity with the Burnham Award of March 
the bo | 
accept any variation from the award 
ust 


for teachers must 


The seales of salary 


27, 1925, except so far as ard specifically 


Candidates for admission n 
test age 
tain their fitness to profit by the 

be taken t 
} 


pupils are not retained in the 


pass ¢ 


suitable to their and designe: 
instruction. 
‘ure that 


Adequate steps must 
school unless they 
are capable of profiting by the instruction. 
Every fee-charging school must offer free places, 
that is to say, places which (by remission of fees 
or by means of scholarships given by the school or 
by local authorities or by endowed foundati 


are free of any tuition or entrance fee or so 


ls in the scho 


as the holders are full-time pupi 


‘ 


The annual grants payable by the Board of 
Edueation to a recognized school not provided 
by a local authority are £2 on account of each 
pupil between 10 and 11 years of age; £7 on 
account of each pupil between 12 and 18 years 
(in Wales and Monmouthshire the 


£5). 


ot age re 


1s 


grant 
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Reeognized schools provided by local authori- 
ties are aided by grants to the authorities and 
not by direct grant to the schools. There are 
additional grants for advanced courses and for 


certain other reasons. 


THE WORK IN EUROPE OF THE CAR- 
NEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 


Tue work in Europe of the Carnegie Endow- 
ent for International Peace is to be greatly ex- 
tended in the immediate future, according to an 
announcement in London by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University, president 
of the endowment. As reported in a special 
cable to the New York Times, Dr. Butler said 
that: 


This work is under the general direction of the 
administrative committee, whose membership con- 
tains the representatives of France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy and 
Greece, with headquarters at the Building of the 
Endowment, at 173 Boulevard Saint Germain, 
Paris. The executive director of work in Europe 
is Dr. Earle B. Babeock, dean of the graduate 
school of New York University, who obtained leave 
of absence for this purpose... . 

A new quarterly publication, entitled L’Esprit 
International (The International Mind), will ap- 
pear in January, the purpose of which will be while 
avoiding the field of the technical journals of in- 
ternational law on the one hand and that of those 
more popular publications that deal with political 
and economic subjects on the other, to present ma- 
terial and documents which bear directly upon the 
aim of the Carnegie Endowment. This aim is, 
generally speaking, the promotion of international 
good-will by the advancement of knowledge and the 
education of public opinion. .. . 

A most important step in advance will be made 
for 1926-27 by the cooperation between the Car- 
negie Endowment and the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales, established as part of the 
advanced and research work of the University of 
Paris. .« « 

Soon there will appear a second volume of the 
study made by the endowment of text-books used 
in the schools of various countries, as far as these 
bear upon international understanding and good- 
will. This volume will contain studies of text- 
books used in the schools of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Belgium, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Luxemburg, 
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Poland, Rumania, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 7 
and Yugoslavia. 

There is also in preparation a smaller 
containing a report on the results that hav 
lowed in France and Germany from the publicat 
a year ago of the endowment’s volume on the t 


books used in the schools of those countries 


As guests of the Carnegie Endowment for J; 
ternational Peace, forty-eight college and w 
versity professors sailed from New York , 
July 28 to visit London, Paris, the Hague and 
Geneva. The members of the party, all of the: 
teachers of international relations, will attend 
conferences at London and Paris early this 
month. From August 15 to 20 they will be at 
Geneva, hearing lectures at the Institute of |) 
ternational Relations. During the week of 
September 4 they are to be present at the meet 
ings of the Council and Assembly of the Leagu 


of Nations. 


VISITS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
STUDENTS AS GUESTS OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 
Two separate parties from England—one ot 
secondary-school teachers and one of Oxford 
undergraduates—are now in this country as 
guests of the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States. Similar American parties are 
visiting England as guests of the Englis! 

Speaking Union of Great Britain. 

There are four British teachers who are being 
entertained in eastern cities: Miss Muriel Auld, 
holder of the Walter Hines Page traveling fel- 
lowship, and headmistress of the Municipal 
Secondary School for Girls, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Lancashire; Miss Dorothy G. Coward, coming 
under a similar appointment, headmistress ot 
the Broughton High School, Manchester; Miss 
Ethel Wragg, holder of a Chautauqua scholar- 
ship, and assistant mistress and history special- 
ist at the Billston Girls High School, Stafford 
shire, and Mrs. Leah Manning, holder of a 
Chautauqua scholarship, and first assistant mis- 
tress of the New Mixed Council School, Cam 
bridge. 

The Oxford undergraduates, who visited 
Columbia, Princeton, the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, Swarthmore, Haverford and made a trip 
including Washington, Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
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Albany, were the following: Boardman 
hairman, Oriel College; Geoffrey Coleman, 
College; Alan Forster, Pembroke Col- 
M. J. Griffiths, South Afnean 
Service; Patrick Matthews, Oriel College; 
r Pickard, Pembroke College; R. F. 


dv, Christ Chureh College; Harry Swan, 


Govern- 
Shaw- 
lieve: Roland Wilson, Oriel College, and 


Pirie, 


London Times Educational Supplement 


Corpus Christi College. 


rts that a party of 70 American students, 
representatives of the National Union of 
idents as their guides, visited London re- 


tly. They were shown over the Houses of 


ament by Sir Harry Brittain and were re- 
the American ambassador. Another 
150 American and Canadian college 
who are on a visit arranged by the 
Crafts Guild of Chicago, also were eon- 
ted over the Houses of Parliament by Sir 
Chapman, M. P. They were enter- 
ned on July 11 by Lady Astor. 


RANKING OF THE STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS 

; the basis of a survey made by the index 

ber method, Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief ot 

statistical division of the U. S. Bureau ot 

lucation, has made public a ranking of the 

school systems of the country. As re- 

rted in the United States Daily of July 30, 

'r. Phillips gave the following as items taken 

to consideration in reaching his conclusions: 

Percentage of school population from 5 to 17 

years of age, inclusive, in daily attendance; 

zach child 5 to 17 


ears of age, inclusive; average number of days 


verage days attended by 


which schools were in session; percentage of 

e total enrollment in high schools; ratio of 

ys and girls in high schools; average expendi- 
ture per child attending the schools; average 
expenditure per teacher employed; expenditure 
per pupil for purposes other than teachers’ 
salaries, and expenditures per teacher for 
salaries, 

The ranking of the states educationally on the 
foregoing basis was as follows: 1, California; 
2, Nevada; 3, New York; 4, New Jersey; 5, 
Oho; 6, Michigan; 7, Colorado; 8, Wyoming; 
J, Massachusetts; 10, Washington; 11, Minne- 
sota; 12, Arizona; 13, District of Columbia; 


14, Connecticut; 15, Oregon; 
Indiana; 18, Wisconsin; 19, Per 
South Dakota; 21, Rhode Island; : 
Utah; 25, Nebraska; 26, North 
Dakota; 27, Maryland; 28, Delaware; 29, 
Idaho; 30, Montana; 31, New 
Maine; 33, Missouri; 34, 
homa; 36, West Virginia; 
Florida; 39, Texas; 40, 
Carolina; 42, Virginia; 43, Kentucky; 
Alabama; 47, 


sippi; 48, South Carolina; 49, Arkansas 


23. lowa; 24, 


Hampshire; 32, 
Vermont; 35, Okla 
37. New Mexico; 38, 
Louisiana; 41, North 
44, Ten 
Missis- 


nessee; 45, Georgia; 46, 


A COMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN SEVEN LARGE 
CITIES 


THE salaries of public-school teachers in New 
York City are generally higher than in six 
other large cities, according to a report of Dr 
J. R. MeGaughy, director of the survey of the 
salary situation being made by the Citizens’ 


Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. The report 


that in the 
figures for 


states absence of cost of living 


the cities studied, it is impossible 


to say whether the teachers there are being 
adequately paid. 

In a preliminary report after a study of the 
had that 


the salaries paid to teachers in New York City 


local situation, the committee found 
had not kept pace with the increasing cost of 
living and were inadequate. 

The other studied 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Kansas City. 
average salary of women kindergarten teachers 
York 


second with $2,238 and Kansas City lowest with 


Philadelphia, 


Chicago 


eities were 


Louis, and 


According to the survey, the 


in New City is $2,527. Chicago is 
$1,526. 

From the first to the sixth grades in New 
York City, men teachers average $1,818, and 
women teachers $2,445. Chicago pays its men 
teachers in these grades an average of $2,191 
and its women teachers $2,228. 

In junior high schools, from the seventh to 
York City 
teachers an average of $2,974 and its women 
$3,123. highest 


city, pays its men teachers an average of $2,269 


ninth grades, New pays its men 


teachers Chicago, the second 
and its women teachers $2,423. 
In New York City men high-school teachers 


average $3,384 and women teachers $3,226; in 
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Chicago men average $3,208 and women $3,262. 

Men 
$4,718 and women principals $4,356 in New 
York City. 
$4,646 


high school 


elementary-school principals average 
In the same grades men average 
$4,591 in Men 
average and 
York, the 
$5,300 for 


Chicago. 
$6,419 


average is 


and women 
principals 
New 


and 


women $6,500 in 


$5,673 for men women in 
Chicago. 

The superintendent of schools receives $20,- 
000 a year in New York, $15,000 in Chicago, 
$12,500 in Detroit, $12,000 in Philadelphia, 
$11,000 in St. Louis and $8,000 in Kansas City. 
Men and women assistant superintendents re- 
$8,250 in New York and $10,000 in 
The next highest salary is $8,000 in 

In New York City, the salaries of 
district superintendent average $6,639 for men 
They are $6,600 for 


both men and women in Chicago. 


ceive 
Chicago. 
St. Louis. 


and $6,600 for women. 


AN OFFER OF LAND FOR THE COL- 
LEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ir was disclosed last week that Mr. Henry N. 
Woolman, an alumnus of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has offered the university as a 
gift a tract of 178 acres adjoining Valley Forge 
Park as a site for the college departments of the 
university. No action has been taken by the 
board of trustees and it is said by Mr. Charles 
L. Borie, Jr., chairman of a committee of 
trustees appointed to consider the project of 
removal trom West Philadelphia to Valley 
Forge, that a decision will not be made for a 

long time. 

As reported in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, the offer of Mr. Woolman of the Val- 
ley Forge property was the result of a series of 
conferences held during the winter and spring 
by prominent leaders in alumni circles. In the 
spring Mr. Woolman purchased “Crestwood 
Farms” for a price quoted at $100,000. On 
June 4 last Mr. Woolman entertained the board 
of directors in the old mansion on this estate and 
offered it to the university with the proviso that 
it be used for the undergraduate schools. This 
offer was forwarded to the trustees on June 21, 
who held it under consideration pending the de- 
The committee 


cision of the special committee. 
includes Mr. Borie, as chairman; Dr. J. Norman 
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Henry, president of the General Alumni Ass 
ciation; Mr. Arthur L. Church, Mr. Charles 
Day and Judge John M. Gest. 

Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, president and ; 
vost of the university, who is now in Europe, js 
said by the Evening Bulletin to entertain doubt 
as to the practicability of separating the und 
graduate and professional schools of the 
versity. 

Dr. Henry, president of the General Alun 
is quoted by the Bulletin as follows: 

The inspirational value of the location has a tr 
mendous appeal. There are apparently no insur 
mountable difficulties and the project if approy 
would give new impetus to the endowment pla 
The ultimate decision rests with the trustees after 
thorough investigations from educational, finan 


and other viewpoints. 


THE SECTION OF EDUCATION OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


THE British for the Advance 
ment of Science is in session at Oxford from 
August 4 to 11. An of Section L 
(Edueation) is given in Nature. Under the 
presidency of Sir Thomas Holland the seetior 
opened on August 5 with several papers dealing 
with the place of history of science in education. 
Dr. Charles Singer and Professor Cecil H. 
Desch diseussed the subject from the point of 


view of its value as a humanizing element in 
] 


Association 


account 


the teaching of science at university or schoo 
Dr. Gunther demonstrated the educational value 
of the Lewis Evans’ Collection of historie scien 
tific instruments at the Old Ashmolean Building 

Later in the meeting the more recent advances 


in educational science were discussed: the 
development in the general conception and 


seope of education during the last twenty-five 
years, by Professor T. P. Nunn; the education 
of children under eleven years of age, by Miss 
Margaret Drummond; developments in methods 
of teaching, by Dr. M. W. Keatinge; the organ 
ization of education, by Professor Strong; and 
educational psychology, by Professor C. Burt. 
The was invited to 
ships—methods of award and their effect on 
the present system of education—by Mr. W1l- 
liam Hamilton Fyfe. Important results of a 
recent investigation the claims of tl 
cinema and of radio to be potent agencies in 


section diseuss scholar 


e 


into 
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before the 


Mr. G. T. 


education were brought 
by Dr. C. W. 
and Dr. J. C. The public 
system reviewed by Mr. Ronald 
Mr. W. W. Vaughan, Mr. M. L. Jacks, 
Miller and Mr. F. J. R. Hendy. 


relation to national life, its psychological 


Kimmins, 
Stobart. 


was 
( ri hte n 


erpretation, its value as a training in com 


, together with a critical appreciation 


ts economie position, were some of the 
tures of the papers read. 

Thursday, August 5, a joint session of 

L (Edueation) and M 

held in the hall of the Union Society to 


iss the educational training of boys and 


(Agriculture) 


in secondary schools for life overseas. 

ous aspects of this question were dealt with 

; Sir A. Daniel Hall, Hon. W. 
Sir Halford Mackinder, Miss Gladys Potts, Sir 


others. 


Ormsby-Gore, 
john Russell, Sir Alfred Yarrow and 
meeting was organized for the purpose of 
lireeting publie attention to the results of an 
nvestigation carried out by a special committee, 
ppointed by the council in 1923. Two re- 
rts have already been issued. The committee 
pe this year, through this meeting, to empha- 
size the most important results of their investi- 
gation, namely, first, that a growing and wide 
spread demand exists in the Overseas Dominions 
r boys and girls well educated with an agri- 
iltural bias; secondly, that Great Britain has 
in increasing need of finding healthy and profit 
le employment within the British Empire for 

a large number of her sons and daughters; and 
rdly, that practical studies of all kinds, espe- 
ally those related to agriculture, possess a 
training value far too little realized by parents 


ind by educational authorities. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Joun J. Ticert, U. S. 
education, returned to Washington last week 
visit to the State 


commissioner of 


after a Northern Arizona 


1 
\ ollege, 


Miss Oxtve Jones, principal of Public 
School 120, Manhattan, New York City, and 
lormer president of the National Education 
Association, gave an address at Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, on July 29, on 
“Twilight Clubs,” or 


] age. 


homes for teachers in 
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AUGUST 


the graduate school and 


Dr. Epwarp 
protessor cl 

at Marquette University, Milwaukee, has been 
awarded the Julius and Rosa Sachs prize of 
$1,000 for his essay “The Promotion of Scholar 


} 


ship in the Teachers of Secondary Schools ot 


the United States.” 


Dr. JoHN CARLETON JONES, president emeri- 
tus of the University of Missouri, was honored 
by a dinner on July 29, his seventieth birthday 
and fortieth wedding anniversary. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. Mappox, of Rockford 
College, grave the commencement address at the 
close of the summer school of the University of 
Minnesota on July 29. 
PRESIDENT THomas W. Burcuer, of the Kan 
sas State Teachers College at Emporia, deliv- 
ered the commencement address at the close of 
the Oklahoma State Agricultural College sum- 


mer session. 


CHANGES at the New Mexico State Teachers’ 
College are reported by President Bowden as 
follows: Professor O. T. Doran, of the depart- 


ment of education at the University of Ne 
braska, has been appointed head of the depart 
supervisor of 


and protes 


J.H 


year tor 


ment of education 


sional training at the college. Professor 
Griffith 


graduate study and research at Stanford Uni 


will be absent on leave next 


versity ; in his absence the acting head of the 
E. Wobbe. 
W. H. Metzler, instructor in sociology, has been 
Miss 
Barton has been appointed instructor 
Miss Ruth has 


resigned as head of the department of art to 


department of science will be Dr. D 


promoted to be head of the department 
Ora J. 


in home economics. Harwood 


join the faculty of the University of Utah. 


ARCHIBALD ALAN BowMan, professor of phi 
losophy at Princeton University, has been ap 
pointed to the chair of logic and metaphysics 
at the University of Glasgow. 
Doy.Le, professor of Ro 
mance languages in George Washington Univer 
French 
philology in the Johns Hopkins University 


Henry GRATTAN 


sity, has been appointed lecturer in 


F. H. Garver, of the State Normal School : 


Dillon, Mont., has been appointed professo1 


history at the University of Souther: 


fornia. 
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Dr. J. M. S. IsenserG, pastor of a Reformed 
church in Dayton, Ohio, has been elected vice- 
president of Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Professor John T. Salter, of the department of 
political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed to the newly-estab- 
lished chair of political science. 


TuHeoporE C. Owen, principal of the Inde- 
pendence Junior College, Ottawa, has joined the 
department of English at the Kansas State 
Teachers’ College at Emporia. 

C. G. Dirrmer, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology at New York University, and Dr. Wil- 
lard E. Atkins, of the University of North Caro- 


lina, has become professor of economics. 


J. Krmpatt Youna, of the University of Ore- 
gon, has become associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Frorp B. Orear, for six years registrar 
at the Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, has accepted a position at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Frepertck W. Maroney, former director 
of the department of health instruction of the 
publie schools in Atlantic City, N. J., has been 
appointed associate professor of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois. 

B. I. Evans has been appointed professor of 
English literature at the University of Sheffield, 
England. 

Proressor H. J. W. Trttyarp, of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Greek at the University 
of Cardiff. 

L. A. Rerp, assistant lecturer in philosophy 
at the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, has been appointed lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Liverpool. 

F. Guenn Rogers, of the Lock Haven, Pa., 
high school, has been elected superintendent of 
schools of Center County, Pa., to succeed David 
O. Etters. 

PrincipaL Cart O. BENNER, of the Coates- 
ville, Pa., high school, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Coatesville schools to succeed 
H. R. Vanderslice. 
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Dr. F. W. 
tendent of the Williamsport public schools. He 


Roppins has retired as superin 


has been in educational service for 47 years, 
beginning as a teacher in 1879. Dr. Robbins 
was president of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association in 1911. 


Jacosp M. BerKeEy, director of extension edu 
eation in the Pittsburgh school system, has re 
tired from public-school work. He will con 
tinue as instructor in teacher training courses 
for extension workers in the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


W. W. Trent, of Elkins, West Virginia, has 
been made full time secretary of the West Vir- 
ginia State Educational Association and editor 


of the West Virginia School Journal at a salary 
of $5,000. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York state com 
missioner of education, is spending a part of his 
vacation attending the summer school at Colum- 
bia University studying educational administra- 
tion, history of education, junior high school 
and other educational subjects. 


Mass., of 
protessor of 


THE birthplace, at Auburndale, 
William Parker, late 
music at Yale University, has been marked with 


Horatio 


a tablet dedicated by the American Institute of 
Normal Methods, a summer school of public- 
school musie supervisors now in its thirty-sixth 
annual session. 


JaMES F. Morton, formerly principal of th 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., died on July 
25 in his eighty-third year. 


THEODORE CLEMENT STEEL, honorary profes- 
sor of painting at Indiana University and one 
of the leading artists of Indiana, died recently 
at Bloomington, aged seventy-nine. 


Dr. CHARLES Woop, professor of music at the 
University of Cambridge, died recently at the 
age of sixty years. 

Mrs. A. Montcomery Warp, of Chicago, who 
has made gifts totalling nearly $8,000,000 to 
Northwestern University, died recently in her 
seventieth year. 

Bowporn CoLuLece was host last week to the 


New England Federation of Harvard Clubs, 
which held its annual mid-summer meeting on 
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campus. The program included a 
Irom Preside nt Sills, ol Bowdoin, and 
two undergraduate 


two faculty and 


rs of Harvard. 


the fourth consecutive year students at 
University of Pennsylvania’s summer ses- 

nterested in secondary education, have 
1 weekly informal conferences at which time 
blems of interest to secondary teachers were 
ij. This year the discussions have been 
Dr. J. B. Edmonson, professor of educa- 
“Factors 
h tend Dr. 
lis L. Uhl, professor of education at the 
versity ot “How 


affect Dr. 


1ISSe¢ 
ny 


al 


it the University of Michigan: 
to undermine Scholarship”; 


Community 
Arthur J. 


Wisconsin: 


the Curricula”; 


‘ S 


es, professor of secondary education at the 


University of Pennsylvania: “Guidance”; Dr. 
H. H. Foster, professor of education at Beloit 
eve, Beloit, Wis.: that should 


nt in Teachers’ Marks.” 


“Elements 


Harvarp COLLEGE has been made residuary 
the estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee 


over $3,000,000. 


to 


h is valued at 


itee 


THe Dartmouth alumni fund on the Tucker 
indation has been over-subseribed this year. 
[he contributions total $110,417.57, from 5,096 
73 of the 
total $10,000 


comprise cent. 


The 


reater than last year. 


Ww ho per 


mn, 


rraduate body. is about 


A cipt of $35,000, the income to be used for 


educational purposes, has been made to the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Association 
trustees of the Paul Wilde Jackson 
to be known as the Henry Clay Jackson 


Next year’s curriculum of the educa- 


the 
state. 
Fund. 
nal department, not yet quite complete, in- 
des topies of vital interest and importance 
young women to-day: psychology, psycho- 
gical tests, marriage as a profession, social 
food values. The include 
Dean Franklin, of Boston University, Professor 
I. C. Whittemore, Monsieur Pierre A. Billard 
and Mrs. Sophie Toumanoff. Miss Irene R. 
Eldred will commence her third year as di- 


instructors 


sages, 


rector of the department. 

Tue department of chemistry at Princeton 
University has published a pamphlet entitled 
“Chemistry at Princeton in the Service of Civi- 


In connection Ww 


} ” 
lization, 


to build a new laborator 


The 


$1,000,000, conditional on an additional 


General Education Board has ffered 


S2 OOD, 
000 being obtained by the university 


AN appropriation of $2,000 has been mad 
by the budget committee of the New York 
Education 
in the auditorium 
High School. It 
mentally in connection with the evening lectures 
Board of 


maintained for some thirty years. 


Hauui of the Louis 


Washington University 


City 
radio-receiving ap 
of the Washington 


experi 


Board of for a 


paratus 
be used 


Irving will 


for adults which the Education has 


THe W. K. Bixsy St 
School of Fine Arts at 


has been completed at a cost of $250,000. 


Work has been started on the main group of 
buildings of the Cranbrook School for Boys, ¢ 
Bloomfield Hills, a suburb of Detroit. It 


lor which 


is to 


be an endowed school boys the 


Detroit News recently termed “one of the most 
the field of 


dary education ever attempted in the middle 


significant undertakings in secon 


west.” The school will be made possible by a 
rift of 
created 


trust 
Booth. 


in 


under a 


$1,250,000, provided 
Mr. Mrs. 
Accommodations are planned for 200 boys, 
It 


fall of 


by and George 
is expected 
1927 
ght 
Reverend Herman Page, bishop of the Protes 
The head 


by a 


cluding 55 dormitory students. 
that the school 
The trustees have been appointed by the Ri 


will open in the 


tant Episcopal Diocese of Michigan 
of the to 
board of directors is 


be selected 


to 


master school 1s 


which be directly re 
sponsible for the educational program 

THe Henry C. Frick Educational Commis 
sion offers to any one regularly connected with 
the teaching staff of the Pittsburgh schools a 
prize of $500 for the best plan for the improve 
ment of the teaching of English in the Pitts 


burgh Public Schools. 


Tue League of Advertising Women is offer 
ing two scholarships at New York University, 
open upon a competitive basis to young women 
employed in advertising in any capacity. Con 
testants are asked to write a letter addressed to 
the Scholarship Committee, League of Advertis- 
ing Women, 23 Park Avenue, New York, on the 


subject of “Why I have selected Advertising as 
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My Chosen Work.” The closing date for re- 
ceipt of letters is August 15. Working with 
this committee and representing New York Uni- 
versity are Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, 
chairman of the department of marketing, and 
Professor Philip Owen Badger, assistant to the 


chancellor. 


PoLaNp and the United States this fall will 
make the first exchange of scholarships under 
the plan of Fidae, interallied veterans’ associa- 
tion for this method of promoting world peace 


by a-.better international understanding. 


HAampeN HALL, a preparatory school near 
New Haven, Conn., has been sold by its founder, 
Dr. John P. Cushing, to Herbert H. Vreeland, 
a Yale graduate of 1912, who succeeds Dr. 
Cushing as headmaster. 

Tue property of the Bethlehem Preparatory 
School at Bethlehem, Pa., which existed for 
many years as the Lehigh Preparatory School, 
was sold recently for $92,000 for real estate 
purposes. The school flourished for a period 
but recently did not prosper. 

Tue Teachers’ Council of New York City last 
month unanimously indorsed the action taken 
by the board of education in refusing the use 
of Stuyvesant High School to speakers from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. The school 
board acted several weeks before, when it upheld 
Director Eugene C. Gibney and Superintendent 
of Schools William J. O’Shea in their refusal 
to grant a permit to the union for the conduct 
of an “old-fashioned” free speech meeting. 


The Sierra Educational News recently pub- 
lished results of a questionnaire tabulated by 
Principal H. A. Keeley, of the El Monte Union 
High School, which showed typical California 
high-school teachers salaries as ranging from 
$1,600-$2,000 as the minimum for women to 
$2,300-2,800 as the maximum for women and 
$1,600-$2,200 as the minimum for men to $2,300 
to $5,000 as the maximum. Twenty-seven towns 
and cities were included. The salaries of de- 
partment heads in high schools were given as 
follows: Santa Barbara, $2,800; Whittier, 

2,800; Excelsior, $3,000. 

CHARLES C. WILLIAMSON, director of the new 
School of Library Service of Columbia Univer- 
sity, announced recently the selection of a fae. 
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ulty and a complete curriculum for two years 
of graduate study. The school, which combines 
the New York state school at Albany and th 
training courses of the New York Publie Lj 
brary, will open in the fall as a regular depart- 
ment of the university. Six professors will] bx 
members of the teaching staff, in addition to a 
group of well-known librarians who will serve 
as special lecturers and direct elective courses 
Those with professorial rank will be Ernest J 
Reece, principal of the New York Public Li- 
brary School since 1917; John S. Cleavinger, 
librarian of the Publie Libraries of Saginaw. 
Mich.; Mary L. Sutliff, of the New York Publi: 
Library School, Miss Isabella K. Rhodes, Miss 
Edna K. Sanderson and Professor Williamson. 
The lecturers already appointed include Azariah 
S. Root, former principal of the New York Pub 
lie Library School; Roger Howson, librarian at 
Columbia University, and Isador G. Mudge, 
reference librarian at Columbia University. 


TAKING exception to the statements of Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the children’s bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, at the Nationa 
Education Association convention, that the basis 
of the manufacturers’ opposition to the pro 
posed Twentieth Amendment is a “desire to get 
poor boys and girls into their kitchens and 
factories,” Howell Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, 
and chairman of the Committee on Junior Edu 
cation and Employment of the National ‘sso 
ciation of Manufacturers, Boston, has sent an 
open letter to the president of the National 
Education Association, in which he says there 
has been gross exaggeration as to the number 
of children in employment and as to the atti 
tude of the manufacturers. He adds that the 
association is making an intensive study of all 
phases of the child labor proposition. 


Wituiam J. O’SHxa, superintendent of the 
schools of New York City, has withdrawn the 
proposed regulation which provided that a 
teacher who had twice been granted leave ot 
absence to bear a child, should at once be 
dropped on applying for a third leave. A 
teacher dismissed under the circumstances cou 


be reinstated only upon the recommendation ot 
the board of superintendents, but would lx 
compelled to undergo a reexamination if absent 
for five years or more. 
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Tue establishment of a bureau of school hy- 
ne in the health department of the District 
Columbia is proposed in a bill introduced, 
May 3, by Congressman Begg, of Ohio. The 
ireau would provide medical examinations for 


OL 


pupils in publie and private schools of the 


district; medical examinations for teachers in 
nublie schools; sanitary inspections of schools 

{ school equipment, and nutrition classes. 
The bill is the outgrowth of an investigation 
begun by the Monday Evening Club, which 
showed that Washington is far behind other 
cities in safeguarding the health of school chil- 
iren. In commenting on the bill, Congressman 
Begg said: “To-day the development of health 

recognized by all educational leaders as one 
Cities 


hroughout the country recognize the great im- 


the primary objects of all education. 


nortanee of this work, but in this movement the 
capital of our nation is far behind. The situa- 


tion calls for serious attention.” 





DISCUSSION 


CAN A TEACHER DODGE PRESSURES? 
A pozEN years ago Randolph Bourne pub- 
ished a book, “Youth and Life,” 


which is sometimes reprinted under the title of 


one essay of 


‘The Dodging of Pressures.” In it he states 


that 
tilat 


“For a truly sincere life one talent is 


needed—the steer clear of the 


forces that would warp and conventionalize and 


ability to 


harden the personality and its own free choices 
and bents.” He is primarily concerned with 
youth and the pressures it has to dodge: those 
ot family, business, church, society and state— 
pressures which turn out to be social, religious, 
physical, spiritual and economic. 

The teacher—I mean the college teacher— 
kewise has a number of pressures which would 
and it 


, 


“warp and conventionalize and harden,’ 
is with these that I here wish to deal. 
Certain pressures, of course, either have no 
bearing on the teacher or are of such a nature 
that he ought to yield to them. In his class- 
room work the pressure of supervision is a wise 
one and is infinitely preferable to the system 
under which, as has been the case, an instructor 
is told: “Here is the text-book; some teachers 


begin in the beginning, some in the middle, some 
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Nor is 


a certain amount of routine work, either in the 


at the end; you can do as you please 


department or in the university, undesirable. 


Teachers are fortunate, in most cases, in be 
ing the masters of their time. They are not yet 


, 
? 


required to submit to the efficient methods of 
big business and to fill out a time-card for every 


minute of an eight-hour day; something like: 


8 to 8:20, graded themes; 8:20 to 8:35, con- 


sulted head of department, 8:35 to 8:55, student 


conterence; 8:55 to 9, went to class: 9 to 9:50, 


conducted class. Instead, outside of the actual 


hours set for their classes, their time is their 


own, with the single qualification that their 


work be done within reasonable limits—a 


method which is conducive to a higher standard 
ot achievement than is, or would be, possible 
under a system ol machine-like precision. 

religious and social 


As tor pressures, a 


reasonable-minded, is seldom 
with the 


In socially aspiring 


teacher, if he is 


concerned with the former; latter he 
sometimes has difficulty. 
universities, or among socially aspiring sets in 
universities, certain social functions, especially 
dances, bridge-parties and minor engagements, 
are likely to demand more time than a teacher 
ean afford to give—two, three, four or five even- 
ings a week. A little of this social “small talk” 
goes a long way, as one with a sincere attitude 
towards his work finds. 

But the pressure which, in the superlative 
degree, warps and conventionalizes, which binds, 
which imprisons, which enervates, which kills 
both the personality and the life of the teacher, 
is economic or financial. It is the one which he 
ought to dodge, and which, inevitably, refuses 
Matters are not helped by saying 


other 


to be dodged. 
that 


have this pressure before them like an immov- 


members of the professions also 


able, insurmountable wall. Nor can wholesale 
increases in salaries be voted in order to remedy 
the situation. For the teaching profession, like 
any other, is a competitive one and the dodging 
of this financial pressure is an individual task. 

Now, there are various ways by which this 
pressure can be overcome or at least lightened 
Unfortunately, in some of these ways the 
teacher is Jumping from the fire back into the 
frying pan; he is dodging one pressure only to 
find himself face to another. But 


face with 


such is the case and it seems irremediable. 
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In the first place, a teacher can dodge this 
financial pressure by doing graduate work, since 
an increase in salary, as well as in rank, de- 
pends, within certain limits, upon this. Even 
secondary schools are requiring teachers to hold 
bachelor degrees, and as for institutions of 
higher learning, a master’s degree is almost a 
prerequisite; in many such schools, especially 
those of high rank, a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree is necessary for the attainment of even an 
instructorship. Fortunately, our universities 
are making matters easy for the teacher, by al- 
lowing graduate credit for courses taken in sum- 
mer school, and thereby shortening the time re- 
quired for residence work during the winter 
months. 

A teacher can also lighten this financial pres- 
sure by research work and consequent publica- 
tion; for upon the latter, too, depend salary- 
increase and rank-promotion. Otherwise, there 
is little pecuniary gain from such publication, 
since research journals pay little, if anything, 
for articles; and books of scholarly research are 
seldom listed among the best-sellers. By this 
means, unfortunately, the teacher finds that he 
is removing one pressure only to encounter an- 
other. Not many teachers are naturally gifted 
with the bent for research, and to them it is an 
undesirable, though an apparently absolutely 
necessary evil; for it is this research and publi- 
cation, next to graduate work, which determine 
a teacher’s advancement. 

Publication of creative work is another means 
of dodging the financial pressure. But there is 
one great drawback. As in the of the 
trained artisan, the term of apprenticeship is 
long, before the teacher can begin to achieve 
in the fields of the novel, the essay, the drama, 
the short story, or poetry; and even then he is 
not sure that his labors will be suecessful—only 
too often does the joy of striving prove to be 
its own reward. Still, the one who does suc- 
ceed, succeeds well; financial emoluments come 
in from his achievements, and his university is 
only too glad to reward him, with the means 
at its disposal, for the literary distinction that 
he has conferred upon it. For this reason, un- 


case 


doubtedly, the teacher looks with invidious eyes 
upon Robert Herrick, Lew Sarett, Maxwell 
Anderson, Henry Van Dyke, W. L. Phelps, and 
not too many others, and makes them the deities 
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of his academic idolatry who are worthy ot wor- 
ship and imitation. 

A teacher can sometimes dodge this financial] 
pressure by publishing creative work of inferior 
Nor 
If every one 


literary merit, and thus add to his income. 
should he be condemned therefor. 
were a great writer, the high-average standard 
would make all masterpieces commonplace, and 
none would be outstanding. I have said that 
conscientious literary effort often goes unre- 
warded, because the achievement, lacking not 
perspiration but inspiration, falls short of th: 
first rank. Now, if a teacher can write stories 
or essays or poems, which the public will read, 
even though the medium be magazines which can 
be classed here as the “unliterary unmention- 


? is there any valid reason why he should 


ables,’ 
not do so? 
of half-failure in not achieving supremely meri- 
torious work will demand that he publish under 
a pseudonym. But does that matter? “Art for 
art’s sake” is a legitimate motto for a genuin 
artist, but art for wealth’s (well-being’s) sake, 
is a better, if we can ignore its sordid implica- 
tions. There was once a teacher, well trained 
and well educated; he was not a success as 

scholar or as a creative artist; in his notes he 
had innumerable dates of all the important hap 
penings in the world’s history and literature; 


True, his dignity and his confession 


as anniversaries of each came, he published in 
the local newspapers interesting articles about 
them—unliterary, it is true, and in languag 
hackneyed and conventional; his income was 
thus increased approximately a thousand dollars 
a year. Now, will the academic rabble turn with 
thumbs down towards their Caesar of artist) 
suecess (as much an enthroned deity as was ever 
the God of Mammon), or will they ask that a 
victor’s wreath be placed upon his brow as on¢ 
who fought and overcame the gladiator of finan 
cial pressure? 

There are other means, of course, of dodging 
this economic evil. Sometimes a teacher proves 
an interesting public speaker; sometimes he at- 
tains financial success just by being a good 
teacher, ignoring the other pressures which are 
brought to bear upon him; sometimes he can 
extend his influence and training, with profit, to 
various civic and professional organizations: 
and sometimes individual characteristics point 
the way towards economic independence. 
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Now, why should a teacher be concerned about 
Why should he 


ive this financial pressure, especially since, if 


up t 


is frugal, he can, with economy, meet the 


the accumulation of money? 


necessities of living, and, with prudent fore- 


thoncht. can be assured of bare existence in his 
ee i it, 


leclining age? The reason is obvious and can 
be concisely given. 


Without any academic “log-rolling” or pro- 


fessional charlatanism or fanfaronade, I be- 
eve, in all sincerity, that the teacher, of all 


professional men, is the one best fitted, the one 


best trained to enjoy, and the one most capable 


of appreciating the good things of hfe—cul- 
tural and spiritual. He is in constant contact 

th books; music and the theater appeal to 

m (even from a second-baleony seat); he 
rarely meets the unpleasant and sordid side of 
existence at first hand; travel, especially to 
Europe’s and America’s sacred shrines of litera- 
And for 
Music and drama 


ture and history, is an essence of life. 
all these, money is required. 
and books never lose their appeal, nor does 

avel, though its enjoyment is considerably 
lessened when approaching age and increasing 
social responsibilities have robbed youth of the 
Denied these, 
the teacher finds himself overeome by a pres 


zest and spirit of adventure. 


ire—a financial pressure, which has warped 
and conventionalized and hardened him. 

These, then, are the reasons why, to a teacher, 
money, though it may be the root of much evil, 
is a very convenient and necessary thing to 


have. Often the teacher is like the man of the 
twentieth century fairy tale: he had a soul to 
enjoy all the wonderful things of the world 
and no means wherewith to enjoy them; so he 
sold his soul for gold, and lo, all the wonderful 
things of the world were brought before him, 
and he no longer had a soul wherewith to enjoy 
them! 
G. S. Wyxorr 
West LAFAYETTE, 
INDIANA 


THE QUESTION OF MARKS 


Every one agrees that the student should not 
be led to regard marks as the object of study. 
We hold the ideal of study for study’s sake, 
or study for life’s sake before the pupil, and 
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yet, in our educational institutions 


stress study for marks’ sake. 


practice, 
Promotion, con 
tinuance at school itself, depends on the pupil’s 
standing as measured by marks. Honors, prizes 
and scholarships are distributed on this basis 
The marking system is justified on the ground 
that it is needed as a basis of selection for these 
honors. But are prizes necessary in themselves? 
Study which must be encouraged by such ex- 
More- 


over, we assume a mark to be a fair standard 


terior props is hardly worth fostering. 


of comparison, without any regard for the fact 
that teachers vary in their ideas of what given 
lend 


themselves to high marks as much as others and 


marks mean, that some subjects do not 


that pupils of equal ability may have greatly 
differing power to impress their instructors 
Scholarships for needy students we must have. 
Need and ability are usually the two factors 
tected 4 A 
considered in awarding them. If a committee of 
faculty can judge as to need on a non-mathe 
matical basis, why can not it also judge as to 
ability, without a set of index symbols before it? 
Again it is urged that marks are a stimulus 
an “A” 


toward harder and better work. 


to some students giving them impetus 
I am inclined 
to think that a personal word of praise or en 
couragement from the teacher has the same 
effect, and has the added virtue of being spon 
taneous. Commendation meted out mechani 
cally at fixed times of the year has usually a 
somewhat metallic flavor. One must also con 
sider the discouraging effect if the mark-sensi 
tive pupil receives a “C.” 

The unhappiness resulting from low or un 
deserved marks is sufficient reason for abolish- 
ing the system. On more practical grounds, 
we may censure it as being extremely unscien- 
tific. 
standard to as qualitative a matter as 
A 1 to 100 per cent. system is ridicu 


It is impossible to apply a quantitative 
human 
ability. 
lous in supposing that accuracy can be secured 
to one, or even five or ten per cent., w hile an 
A B C system works great injustice in assign- 
ing the same mark to pupils of widely varying 
ability—“B” to pupils ranging from “C +” to 
‘6A # 

Setting the proximate aim of marks, instead 


for example. 


of the ultimate aim of knowledge and develop 
ment before the pupils, exercises an unfortunate 


effect on his choice of courses. It has a narrow- 
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ing influence in causing him to specialize in 
subjects where his marks have been good, al- 
though his greatest ability may lie in other 
fields. He is chary of trying new subjects, or 
of taking those which have a reputation for 
paying ill in marks. He may neglect taking a 
subject that he really needs for his career, in 
order that a low or mediocre mark may not 
affect his credit ratio. 

The best solution of the problem that I have 
seen is that embodied in the Bedales plan of 
units of work. The mark is not needed at all, 
since the student works at a given course or 
problem until he has covered it thoroughly and 
well, without any reference to the time it takes 
or to the progress of his fellows. The plan is 
probably too revolutionary for immediate gen- 
eral acceptance. A less radical if less effective 
remedy is to have the teacher make out her 
marks and then compare them with the pupils’ 
own rating of their work. Any marked dis- 
crepancy between the two is the occasion for a 
conference, to talk over and diseuss the matter 
before the results are sent to the supervisory 
department. In this way bitterness is avoided, 
and as much justice as any marking system 
permits is rendered immediately. 

Ruta A. Korey 


VASSAR COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


NEW YORK’S FALLING SCHOOL 
POPULATION 
New York City is so accustomed to watch- 
ing itself grow that any tendency the other 
way arouses incredulity among its people. 
This is particularly so with regard to the 
publie schools. There have been times when 
within a single year the registration went up 
by more than 40,000—the equivalent of the 
entire school population of such cities as 
Denver or Rochester. In other years the 
growth has been less spectacular, but usually 
the school authorities have had to provide 
teachers, seats and supplies for 15,000 to 
20,000 additional pupils a year. 
Is the tide turning? The question is raised 
by the statistical reports of the Board of Edu- 


cation. These show that while the publie high 


schools and junior high schools are still rapidly 
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increasing in enrolment, the lower elementary 
grades—those from the first to the sixth inely 
sive—have not only ceased to register larger 
numbers of pupils but have lost nearly 10,000 
pupils in the last two years. 

The loss of even so many is in itself of smal! 
consequence in a school system as vast as New 
York City’s, in which almost 1,000,000 chil 
dren are enrolled. But if the tendeney con 
tinues it will not be many years before it wil! 
extend into the high schools, which draw their 
six months from the grade 


students every 


schools. In such an event the city’s educational 
machine, which is geared for steady advance 
in size, would have to go into reverse. In 
stead of seeking money for more sites and more 
school buildings, for an ever augmenting army 
of teachers and for additional equipment of al! 
kinds the town would be at a loss to use its 
existing facilities. 

Obviously it is of prime importance that a 
careful and thoroughgoing study be made by 
officials of this new trend in 
The Board of Education 
has already taken cognizance of the situation 
In preparing its budget for next 
finance committee has made no provision for 
The 
board expects, on the contrary, to utilize some 
of the teachers who will be released by a fur- 
ther decline in registration to help cut down the 


the education 
school population. 


vear its 


new teachers in the elementary schools. 


average size of classes, a reform which will be 
applauded by all interested in efficiency of 
instruction. 

The first six grades of the school system 
showed a steady growth until 1924, when the 
recession in demand for accommodation began 
to make itself felt. Thus in March, 1924, the 
enrolment had increased but 6,500 within the 
year, as against 13,000 in the year before, 
11,000 in 1922 and 16,000 in 1921. Between 
March, 1924, and March, 1925, the register in 
these grades dropped from 599,838 to 596,892, 
a loss of 3,000. Between March, 1925, and 
March of this year the drop was even more 
marked, the register going down 6,794, to 
590,098. Next year a further loss is expected. 

This decrease in enrolment is unprecedented. 
The nearest approach to it occurred in 1917, 
when there was a slight drop in registration, 
largely due to the desire of boys and girls in 











hools and upper elementary grades 


seh 
ir wages offered to all who sought 
nent. That was an abnormal condition 
hted itself as soon as its cause ceased 
operative The present situation Is en 


fferent, for the high schools and 


schools are still adding approxi 


now 


10,000 pup Is a year each, the decrease 
in the lower classes. 

xplanations of what is happening come 

hind. 
val of 

ment ot 


all these 


Restriction of immigration, 


many families to suburbs, de- 
and denominational 


had 


enactment of 


private 
have something to do 
the matter. The 
tion quota law and, before that, the re 


the im 


immigration due to the world war 


the rate of growth of popu 


n ol 
e argely 
! An examination of the birth records 


cut 


3ureau of Vital Statistics discloses that 
has been a sharp falling off not only in 
birth rate but in the absolute number of 
s. Until 1915 there was a steady increase, 
beginning with that year there has been 
re or less steady drop until in 1925 there 
recorded in the city 129,160 births, or 
100 fewer than ten years ago. 

hese factors have affected the general census 
But the state 


of 1925, roundly eriticized by some per 


ell as the school population. 


hecause it showed a mere 253,000 gain in 
the last five vears, nevertheless 
a gain. 

assumed, then, that the develop 
and denominational schools has 


chil 


private 
n an unsuspectedly large number of 
the publie schools. Nobody 


York can have failed to be 


ay trom 
with New 


number of small private 


that have been springing up everywhere 


the spread of prosperity, more parents 


rmerly find it possible to send their chil 


private institutions in which classes 


smaller, instruction more individual and the 
indings more congenial than ean be the 


e in the publicly managed system. 


[he elementary schools maintained by the 
nan Catholie Archdiocese of New York and 
Diocese of Brooklyn have added to their 
mister about 12,000 children within the last 


vears. Both these ecclesiastical units in- 
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clude parishes outside the cit The paroc} 
schools, moreover, are largely or ed é 
traditional eight vear elementary sc] plar 
which ineludes some of the junior high sc} 
rrades It is difficult therefore to say ist | \ 


much of the 10,000 loss in the eity’s lower ele 
mentary grades has been due to the develop 


ment of the denominational schools 


While the 


Roman Catholic parochial school system is the 


has been considerable 1s apparent. 


largest of the religious educational plants, other 
churches maintain well-attended schools for the 
‘hidren of their people. 

The question for the city is, How far is the 
reduction likely to go? Here is a profitable 


those “surveys” of which our 


tond The New \ 


field one ot 


school authorities are so 


ior 


ork 
oun, 
REPORTS 
THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 
IN EDUCATION 


1924 25 a com- 


commission on anit 


DwurRING the scholastic year ot 
mittee appointed by the 
courses and curricula of the North Central As 


sociation secured from 162 colle ges, universities 


and other institutions in which teachers are 
trained a statement of the following informatior 
for each course in education actually, ven dur 


1923-24 or 1924-25: 


weeks, (3) number of hour my 


ing 
ot course in 
class met in 


week the 


title and publisher of text or texts on which tl 


course was based Since a tew ot the 199 eol 
leges and universities listed mem he of tl 
North Central Association do not « r course 
in education, the 162 from which usable report 
were secured represent T le } mn SD per cer 


otf the collemiate membership of the 


in which departments of education are 1 


tained. 
The analysis of this information reveal 


interesting and 


number of 


Variation in the titles of courses having similar 


contents was very obvious Even in the case 


ot courses reported as being based on the same 


text significant variations in title occurred. For 


example, Parker, “Methods of Teaching in High 
basic text for 


Schools,” was reported as the 


forty-six courses, but these courses represent 
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eighteen different titles. An examination of the 
different texts reported for courses having the 
same title corroborated the conviction that “the 
title of a course in education is a very poor 
index of its content.” There were a few titles, 
such as “Educational Psychology,” “Methods 
(or Principles) ot Teaching,” “History of Edu- 
cation,” and “School Administration,” which ap- 
peared to represent a fairly consistent content, 
but there were significant exceptions in the use 
of even these terms. For example, when judged 
by the text used, “Educational Psychology,” 
“History of Education,” “Principles of Seeon- 
dary Education,” “Secondary Education” and 
“Principles of Education” appear in the list of 
courses classified as belonging to the field of 
general methods; “General Methods,” “Secon- 
dary Education,” “Principles of Education” 
’ appear as titles 
of courses based on texts in the field of educa- 


and “Prineiples of Teaching’ 


tional psychology. 

The study of the titles of the courses and the 
texts on which they were based suggested the 
question, “How large is the field of education?” 
or stated more precisely, “Is the number of 
semester hours of education which an institution 
may offer on the undergraduate level essentially 
unlimited, or is there a limit beyond which a 
department may not go without having undesir- 
able overlapping between courses or introducing 
subject-matter of doubtful value?” 

The number of semester hours of work 
offered by departments of education has been 
greatly increased since 1900. During the decade 
prior to 1900, history of education and educa- 
tional psychology, or child study, as it was 
commonly called, began to be added to the tra- 
ditional courses in pedagogy and school man- 
agement. In 1897-98 Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, offered nine courses in gen- 
eral education, seven in special methods and 
eleven in the kindergarten department. By 
1905-06 the number of courses offered by this 
institution in general education had increased to 
nineteen. In 1924 Teachers College offered 203 
courses. 

Although no other institution offers so many 
courses in education, an elaborate array of offer- 


1 Kandel, I. L., ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of American 
Education,’’ New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1924, p. 45. 
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ings is typical of the announcements of many 
of the institutions that emphasize teacher train. 
ing. Wilson? has reported the total number of 
hours of education announced in 1913-14 hy 
thirty-two institutions, most of which are locate. 
in midwestern states. One institution (Gran 
Forks, N. D., College) announced 131 hours an, 
another (University of Kansas) 129 hours. [; 
the investigation for the North Central Assovi- 
ation, which was based on courses actually 
given, a department of education in a relatiy: ly 
small institution whose primary function is not 


} 
A 
} 
i 


the training of teachers and which does not 
grant the master’s degree reported courses in 
education totaling forty-two semester hours, ex- 
clusive of practice teaching and courses in 
special methods. A few institutions reported 
even more extensive offerings of undergraduate 
work in education. The department of educa- 
tion in one state university reported forty un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses, totaling 107 
hours, exclusive of special methods courses, 
practice teaching, graduate seminars and thesis 
courses. 

Consideration of the facts relative to the ex- 
tensiveness of the courses offered by depart- 
ments of education should convince any one 
who is interested in the training of teachers that 
the question raised is not merely academic. 
When judged with respect to the number of 
courses offered, departments of education have 
undergone a tremendous expansion during the 
past quarter of a century and there is evidence 
that the expansion is continuing. For example, 
an unofficial announcement for the 1926 summer 
session in one of our largest departments of 
education states that “twenty courses relating 
to curriculum problems” will be offered. If the 
field of education is essentially limited, and new 
content from existing courses or by introducing 
content of doubtful value, the efficacy of our 
professional training of teachers will be affected. 
On the other hand, if the increase in the num- 
ber of courses offered is merely an index of 
the development of the field of education, we 
will soon find it necessary to require a fifth 
year of professional training in order that 4 
prospective teacher may have an opportunity 

2 Wilson, G. M., ‘‘Titles of Courses in Educa- 
tion,’’ Educational Monographs, Society of College 
of Teachers of Education, No. 18, 1919, p. 13. 
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to become acquainted with the essential phases 
education. 
Some of the causes of the rapid expansion 
the field of The 
»mount of knowledge about education has in- 
Many 


education are obvious. 


reased enormously since 1900. new 
topies, such as supervised study, measurement 
intelligence, 
lividual differences, 
thod, educational diagnosis, educational guid- 
nee, and the like have been added. The field 

school administration, which in 1900 was con- 


measurement ot achievement, 


motivation, project 


fined to a single course usually designated as 
management, has been expanded into a 
For example, the 


pretentious array of courses. 
lepartment of education of a midwestern state 
university reported that the following courses 
were given in this field during 1923-24 or 1924- 
°5: (1) School administration, six hours; (2) 
school grounds, houses and equipment, three 
hours; (3) supervision of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools, three hours; (4) advanced 
work for deans of girls, two hours; (5) school 
budgets and accounts, two hours; (6) school 
records and reports, two hours; (7) administra- 
tion of elementary schools, two hours; (8) pub- 
school finance, two hours; (9) part-time co- 
operative education, two hours; (10) vocational 
counciling, two hours; (11) organization and 
administration of vocational education, three 
hours; (12) development of vocational educa- 
tion, three hours; (13) supervision of high- 
school instruction, two hours; (14) junior high- 
school problems, two hours, (15) high-school 
curriculum, three hours, (16) high-school ad- 
ministration, three hours,® a total of forty-two 
semester hours. In addition to the expansions 
in the field of general education we now have 
a number of specialized applications or phases 
represented by agricultural education, indus- 
trial education, adult education, rural education, 
and the like, which appear to be on the way to 
becoming coordinate divisions or departments. 
An examination of the texts that form the 
basis of the undergraduate courses in education 
will tend to convince one that the actual in- 
crease in the number of topics and the amount 
of worth-while information about them does not 
afford a sufficient justification for the degree 


A separate course on secondary education is 
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of expansion represented by the courses now 
offered in many of our institutions. It appears 
that many instructors in the field of education 
have developed highly specialized interests. This 
is probably only a natural outcome of the em- 
phasis placed on intensive study and research 
in their graduate training and the importance 
attached to research and productivity by colleges 
and universities. In many cases the develop- 
ment of a highly specialized interest has re- 
sulted in the creation of a new course, with this 
interest as a nucleus. Thus we find courses hav- 
ing such titles as vocational guidance, mental 
hygiene, scout mastership, story telling, social 
education, municipal government, phonetics, the 
library in the modern school, citizenship, civie 
education, diagnostic teaching, individual differ- 
ences, and the like. Many of the more am- 
bitious instructors who have been permitted to 
offer a “new course” have recorded its content 
and offered the manuscript to a publisher who 
decided to publish it rather than to risk the 
possibility of the book being printed by a com- 
peting company. The 
book is frequently followed by the establish 


appearance of a new 
ment of a new course in several departments of 
education or at least by the modification of the 
content of an existing course. 

The expansion of departments of education 
is an indication that the field is alive, that in- 
structors in our colleges and universities are 
actively engaged in advancing the frontiers of 
our knowledge about learning, teaching and the 
organization and maintenance of schools. From 
this point of view the present condition and 
what appears to be the trend of departments of 
education may be considered cause for gratifica- 
tion and self-congratulation. However, if the 
array of offerings of a typical department of 
education is studied from the point of view of 
the training a prospective teacher receives who 
elects fifteen to twenty-five or thirty hours, sub 
ject to the restrictions of the institution, or 
better if the groups of courses in education 
actually taken by prospective teachers are ana- 
lyzed with reference to content, one will find 
much duplication and overlapping, and a sur- 
prising amount of subject-matter whose value 
for the training of teachers does not appear to 
be consonant devoted to it. 
For example, one of the smaller state teachers 


with the time 
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colleges reported six courses in educational psy- 


chology as follows: Introductory educational 
psychology (Strong, “Introductory Psychology 
advanced educa- 


for Teachers”), tour hours; 


tional psychology (Gates, “Psychology for Stu- 
dents of Education”), 
psychology (Hall, “Youth’’), two hours; child 
(Norsworthy and Whitley, “Psy- 
Childhood,” O’Shea, “The 
Child”), two hours; psychology of exceptional 


two hours; adolescent 
psychology 
chology ot and 
children (Woodrow, “Brightness and Dullness 
in Children”), two hours; psychology and peda- 
gogy ot high-school subjects (Judd, “Psychology 
ot High-School Al- 
though a total of fourteen hours is offered, the 


Subjects”), two hours, 


courses do not form a sequence and an analysis 
of the texts will reveal a large amount of over- 
lapping and some content of doubtful value. 
A private institution reported five courses in 
general methods based on the following tests: 
Waples, “Procedures in High-School Teaching” ; 
Parker, “Types of Elementary Teaching”; Me- 
Method”; Bennett, “School 
Strayer Engelhardt, “The 
Classroom Teacher”; Burton, “Supervision and 
Parker’s text is 


Murry, “Project 
Efficiency” ; and 

Improvement of Teaching.” 
apparently used in two courses given by dif- 
ferent instructors. <A college in Ohio offers two 
courses in general methods, both apparently be- 
ing required. One is Parker, 
“Methods of Teaching in High Schools,” and 
upon 


based upon 
the other called “Supervised Teaching” 
Colvin, “Introduction to High-School Teaching.” 
In addition a course on school management is 
required and one on educational psychology, 
using Gates, “Psychology for Students of Edu- 
cation.” Another college in this state reported 
a total of sixty-four semester hours, exclusive 
None 


of the courses appeared to be graduate in char- 


of special methods and practice teaching. 
acter. The very large total is produced in part 
by excessive credit for certain courses. For ex- 
ample, four hours of credit is given for a course 
bearing the title “How to study,” using Kit- 
“How to Your Mind” as a 


There are two courses of three hours each bear- 


son’s use text. 
ing the titles “Principles of Teaching”; one 
based on Minor’s “Principles of Teaching” and 
the other on Bagley and Keith, “Introduction 
to Teaching.” In addition there is a six hour 
course on elementary methods based on a sylla- 
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bus and a six hour course on high-sehoo] pe+ 
ods. <A course bearing the title, “Tests 
Measurements,” based upon texts by Hines, 7, 
man and Herring, is given for six hours 
credit. 

Although the cases just cited are not repre. 
sentative of institutions in the North Centra 
Association territory, they are indicative of th 
expansions which have taken place in many de- 
partments of education. In a considerable num- 
ber of institutions courses have been created 
which, when judged by the texts used, overlay 
to a distinctly undesirable degree one or mor ti 
other courses given by the department. In sey 
eral eases this appears to have been due to a: 
attempt of an instructor to give a course on a t] 


” 6 


topic like “individual differences,” “motivation,” 

“phonetics” or “vocational guidance.” In order 

to provide a background for considering such a ; 

topic, and perhaps to provide enough material ti e 

justify the course, the instructor has added sub n 

ject-matter from existing courses. In other “ 

eases, courses appear to be “padded.” 
Although one may be convinced that the pres 

ent state of affairs is unsatisfactory, it is not 

easy to propose an effective remedy. Our de- 

partments of education are called upon to pro- 

vide training for a wide range of teaching, su 

pervisory and administrative positions. In ad- 

dition to earing for the students who are wor} 

ing toward a baccalaureate degree, the, 

asked to provide instruction for teachers 

| ‘ 

institutions having a graduate school, it is neces 


service, especially during summer sessions. 


sary to provide courses for an increasing nw : 
ber of graduate students. It is therefore obvi- 
ous that the number of semester hours o! 

in education that an institution should offer \ ( 
depend in part upon the function it is attempt 
ing to fulfil. 
institution attempting to fulfil a specified fun 


However, it appears that for ar 


tion there is a limit beyond which the additior 
of new courses, especially on the undergraduat 
level, is likely to result in undesirable overla) 
ping or the inclusion of subject-matter of doubt- 
This limit will vary with the cor 


inatic f functions recognized by the institu 
bination of functions recog 1 by the n 


ful value. 
tion and may advance somewhat as the field o! | 
education develops. The principle that mea- | 
sured in semester hours the field of educatior 
on the undergraduate level is limited rather than 














d may seem to some to be unwarranted, 
extended consideration of the matter has 
ed the writer of its validity. 

cognition of the principle that the under- 

iate field of education is limited is prob- 

more important than the determination otf 
mit in terms of semester hours, but in 
er to give the principle a more concrete 
ing I shall risk the expression of an opin- 
concerning the maximum number of hours of 
cation a department should offer on the 
lergraduate level. In the case of an institu- 
that confines its undergraduate teacher- 
ng efforts to the preparation of teachers 
secondary schools, it appears that a limit in 
the neighborhood of thirty semesters, exclusive 
' practice teaching and special methods courses, 
iid not be exceeded by the courses open to 
dergraduates without careful inquiry con- 
erning not only the intrinsic merit of the pro- 
posed course but also its relation to existing 
irses. When an institution recognizes other 
ctions in addition to that of preparing teach- 
tol secondary schools, the limit for under- 
luate courses exclusive of practice teaching 
special methods may need to be increased, 
the amount of justifiable increase will prob- 
be less than may be assumed, since special 
ds courses are excluded in this estimate. 

n suggesting a limit of thirty semester hours 

the undergraduate course offerings in edu- 

on in addition to practice teaching and 
ecial methods in institutions devoting their 
ts to training teachers for secondary 
ols, | realize that I am by implication criti- 
cizing the organization of a large per cent., per 

a majority, of the departments of edu 
in our colleges and universities. This 


riticism may appear dogmatic and unwar- 
nted, but consider what this thirty hours 
cht include. Although there are certain per- 
ns who would abolish general courses in edu- 
onal psychology and methods of teaching, 
great majority of those who have had ex- 
rience with the professional training of secon- 
teachers would include a course in educa- 
tional psychology and one in general methods of 


+ 


eaching. To these courses there should be 
udded a course dealing with the function of the 
gh school, its organization and relation to the 


community and the curriculum. If each of these 
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three courses was carefully planned with refer- 
ence to the other two, overlapping being elim- 
nated except where it appears to fulfil a useful 
purpose, a common terminology introduced and 
a definite sequence required, it appears prob 
able that three hours apiece would be adequate 
tor these three courses. 

History of education and school administra- 
tion naturally occur to one as additional courses, 
but it may be noted that the latter relates to 
the duties of the administrator rather than the 
teacher. Classroom management and educational 
measurements are offered as separate courses in 
many institutions, but the former should be in- 
cluded as a phase of the course in general 
methods and there is not enough material relat- 
ing to educational measurements which is of 
common interest to high-school teachers to 
justify & separate course, unless a setting is 
provided by introducing certain phases of the 
psychology of learning and general methods. 
Hence it is likely that the establishment of a 
separate course on educational measurements 
for high-school teachers will result in undesir- 
able overlapping. 

Without going into the matter further, it 
should begin to be apparent that if undesirable 
overlapping is avoided, a common terminology 
employed in the several courses, and each course 
planned to sustain a definite relation to the 
others, ten courses with an average credit ot 
three semester hours plus practice teaching and 
a group of special methods courses would con 
stitute a very comprehensive array ol oflerings 
for undergraduate students preparing to teach 
in high schools. Few prospective teachers in 
institutions offering practice teaching and an 
adequate number of special methods courses 
would take more than fifteen to eighteen hours 
of the group of courses to which the thirty-hour 
limit would apply. 

The hypothesis that the undergraduate field is 
limited naturally raises the question, “Is the 
graduate field of education also limited?” The 
time allotted to this paper does not permit con 
sideration of this question, but it may not be 
out of place to suggest that we should not as- 
sume that no limit can be prescribed for the 
offering of graduate courses in education. 

Water S. MonRoE 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE ATTENDANCE OF NURSERY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


One of the important questions confronting 
individuals interested in nursery schools is the 
problem of the daily attendance which may be 
expected. With a known enrolment of children 
of pre-school age, what proportion is likely to 
be present daily? How much variation may be 
expected in daily attendance? Are there any 
conditions under which attendance falls off? 

A study of the attendance at the Nursery 
School of the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota which has been in 
operation from November 12, 1925, to May 14, 
1926, a period of 112 school days, may enable 
us to consider some of these questions. This 
school consists of a group of thirty children 
who were selected from 111 applicants, most 
of whom were solicited by a house-to-house can- 
vass. A number of criteria were used in mak- 
ing the selection of the children which may be 
listed as follows: good physical condition as 
determined by medical examination; the intel- 
ligence quotients as determined by test in order 
to secure a normal distribution; the occupation 
of the father in order to secure a representative 
cross-section of the population; the cooperative- 
ness of the parents as rated by the social 
worker; age in order to secure two homogenous 
groups, one averaging about two years, three 
months, the other three years, nine months; and 
accessibility in order to simplify the problem 
of transportation. 

After the thirty children were selected, two 
children were withdrawn immediately before 
attendance at the school. Twenty-eight chil- 
dren, fourteen between the ages of two and two 
and a half years and fourteen between the ages 
of three and a half and four years, constituted 
the total enrolment of the nursery school dur- 
ing the period studied. 

As the children are transported to and from 
home in taxicabs, there is undoubtedly a much 
greater regularity of attendance in all kinds of 
weather than is the case where attendance de- 
pends upon parents bringing the children. 

On arrival daily, the children are inspected, 
usually by an experienced nurse and oecasion- 
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ally by a physician. If there is any suspicio, 


Meqd)- 


ately in a taxicab. A second factor operating 
toward the exclusion of children from the 
nursery school on any particular day is th¢ 
attitude of the parents toward sending the child 
to school on that day. Some parents in par- 
ticular are very cautious and keep the childre, 
home on slight suspicion, others are willing ¢ 
send them under almost any condition. 

During the period of 112 days of schoo! be- 
tween November 12th and May 14th, the mea 
attendance per day was 19.0~1.6 children 
The mode was twenty children per day. The 
smallest attendance on any one day was thirteen, 
and the largest attendance twenty-three childrer 

If we consider the actual number of days 
which each child was present out of the possib| 
112 days, we obtain the following figures: 

Older group: 102, 98, 97, 96, 94, 84, 84, 83, 

80, 79, 72, 58, 58, 46. 
Younger group: 107, 106, 96, 94, 85, 75, 74, 
72, 65, 56, 48, 45, 35, 30. 
The average number of days the children wer 
present was 75.7 days = 17.8 days, which is 67.6 
per cent. of the possible number of days. I 
other words, any child may be expected to lose 
32.4 per cent. of the sessions. 

In determining the important factors which 
may or may not affect attendance, the age of 
the children should be considered. Our nursery 
school furnishes a good opportunity to study 
this relation because we have two relatively 
homogenous age groups of children separated 
by a year and a half. The mean attendance of 
the older group of children was 80.8 days = 
13.1 days or 72.2 per cent. of the possible days, 
and the mean attendance of the younger group 
of children was 70.6 days = 20.6 days or 63.0 
per cent. of the possible days. Although 
slightly better attendance may be expected 
from the older group of children, the difference 
is hardly significant. There is greater variation 
in the attendance of the younger than there |s 
among the older children. 

Comparative studies were made of the at- 
tendanee of children in relation to sex, th 
groups being approximately equally divided 
between the sexes. No differences were 4p- 
parent. The boys attended as frequently 4s 
girls, irrespective of age. 
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It is not only interesting to know how many 

s the child is likely to be present but also 

t ‘know how many days in succession may be 
ted on. The range of the successive days 

attendance is from one day to fifty-eight 
with a median at seven days and a mean 
8.5 days. The range of the suc- 
sive days of absences is from one day to 
six days with the median at three days 

i the mean at 5.6 days = 4.7 days. 

A study of the influence of weather on at- 

lance was made. The average daily attend- 

e for the twelve half months between No- 
vember 15 and May 15 in order are: November 
19.0; December 17.4, 17.0; January 21.8, 20.2; 
February 18.9, 17.2; March 18.8, 19.8; April 
17.2, 19.4; May 19.7. The lowest average at- 
tendance came in the last half of December and 
the highest attendance in the first half of Janu- 

y. There is very little variation in the at- 
tendance from month to month. 

A more detailed analysis of the influence of 
weather was made by studying the meteorologi- 
eal summaries of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
The weather data utilized are those covering the 
day from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M. rather than those 
covering the full twenty-four hours. Our aver- 
age daily attendance during the coldest week 
was 20.2; during the warmest week 20.6; on the 
coldest day 20.0; on the warmest day 21.0; on 
the five rainiest days 19.2; on the five windiest 
days, 20.2; on the sixteen days with 100 per 
cent. sunshine, 18.8; and on the eleven days 
with 0 per cent. sunshine, 18.8 children. The 
mean variations for these averages approximate 
closely £1.7. There are, then, no evident 
weather effects upon attendance. 

It was thought that there might be a varia- 
tion in the attendance on different days of the 
week due to the week end. A study gives the 
tollowing figures for the average daily attend- 
ance; Monday 18.8 = 1.6; Tuesday, 18.7 + 1.6; 
Wednesday 18.9 + 1.9; Thursday, 19.1 +1.7 and 
Friday 18.4 + 1.8, 

A study was made of the relation between 
attendance and the father’s occupational class. 
The average attendance from the occupational 
groups represented in the school was: profes- 
sional 84.4, semi-professional or managerial 
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62.2, highly skilled trades or clerical 86.0, less 


highly skilled trades or minor clerical 53.3, and 


semi-skilled 82.5. There is then no relation in 
our group between school attendance and 
father’s occupation. 

A record was kept of the causes of the ab 
sences of children. In most cases, these causes 
were determined through inspection by our 
physician or nurse. In cases where the mother 
kept the child home, the nurse visited the home 
and obtained the necessary information. The 
most common cause of absence is classified as 
a cold or cough. Every child missed at least 
some time because of colds. One child missed 
sixty-one days because of colds, and one child 
missed only one day. The following summary 
has been prepared showing the time lost dur 
ing the six-month period by number of chil 
dren in days and the average loss per child for 
the entire school as obtained by dividing the 
total number of days lost by the total number 
of children in school. 

In considering the data of the above table, the 
medical history of the children must be taken 
into account. A survey made shortly after the 
opening of the nursery school showed: twenty- 
five children who had been vaccinated for small- 
pox, ten children who had had toxin antitoxin 
for diphtheria, two children who had been in- 
oculated for scarlet fever, one child who had had 
scarlet fever, eleven children who had had 
whooping cough, four who had had measles, two 
who had had mumps, and six who had had 
chicken-pox. During the school year, vaccina- 
tion for smallpox and inoculation for diphtheria 
was completed on all children. 

It should be remembered that a large part 
of the time lost on account of colds was lost not 
because the child was too ill to attend school, 
but because he was kept at home for fear of ex- 
posing the other children. Out of the seventy- 
one days lost with true measles, fifteen days 
were lost because the child had been exposed and 
was kept home for the incubation period, al- 
though he did actually develop the disease. 
Fairly convincing proof that with good daily 
medical inspection contagious diseases can be 
kept out of a nursery school is found in the fact 
that of the six children who were exposed to 
measles, four were known definitely to have been 
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Coughs and colds 
Otitis medis 
Chicken-pox 
Measles 


German 


1 and complications 


measles 
Quarantine (other members of family 
Whooping cough 

Tonsillectomy 

Earache, no discharge 

Inoculations, etc. 

Croup 

Stomach upset 

Temperature above normal 

Test for tuberculosis 

Fatigue 


Dentist 


Out of town 
Not ready 
Sent home on suspicion (during day) 


exposed by children outside the school and one 
ot the other cases developed some time alter 
Of the six children 


school. 


the last case in the 
who had chicken-pox, four contracted the dis- 


ease when they were out of school for some 


other reason and the other two cases occurred 
several months There is a possibility 


that 
measles while at the school, but during the last 


apart. 
some children have contracted German 
two months this disease has been epidemic in 
the city, and it is almost impossible to say where 
any child caught it. The physician at the in- 
stitute reports that the acute upper respiratory 
tract 
October to May, and that since March, diph- 


infections have continued unabated from 
theria, measles, chicken-pox and scarlet fever 
have been epidemic in the city. 

On the theory that older children in the fam- 
ily might be sources of infection, a comparison 
the with 
older brothers and sisters in school and of those 
The 


who 


was made of attendance of children 


without. mean attendance of eighteen 


older siblings attending 


17.0 days, while the mean 


children have 
school was 75 days 
attendance of ten children who had no older 
siblings attending school was 74.7 = 18.9 days. 


No effect is shown. 


SUMMARY 


This study shows that during the period 
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from November to May in a Minneapolis nur- 


sery school to and from which children were 
brought in taxicabs and which included fourteen 
carefully selected children between two and two 
and a half years of age and fourteen between 
three and a half and four years of age: 

(1) The average daily attendance was nine- 
teen children out of a total enrolment of twenty- 
eight, or 68 per cent. 

(2) This figure does not vary with time of 
year, with weather conditions, nor with day of 
the week. 

(3) 
a child may be expected to lose 36.3, or 32.4 


On the average, during 112 school days, 


per cent. of the possible days. 
(4) There is slight but 


tendency toward greater attendance among the 


hardly significant 


older children. 

(5) There is no relationship between attend- 
ance of children and occupational class of 
parents. 

(6) The most frequent causes for absence 
were colds, otitis media, measles and chicken- 
pox. 

(7) The presence of older children in the 
family attending other schools does not affect 
the attendance of nursery school children. 

JOHN E. ANDERSON 

INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








